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Meligious Communications. 


For the Christian Observer 


Amon the honourable and hopefil 
ieatures of the present age, not the 
least so is the increased demand 
which exists for the writings of our 
creat standard divines, whose works 
are now widely circulated, not only 
as detached treatises, but, in many 
instances, in a collective form, some 
ofthem having recently appeared in 
this shape for the first time. The 
writings of Bishop Beveridge, in par- 
ticular, were widely scattered, and 
a part of them were of rare occur- 
rence; while the just estimation in 
which the more popular of them 
are held, could not but render every 
theological reader anxious to see 
them collected into a uniform se- 
ries, and placed beyond the reach 
of casualty, and perhaps, in some 
instances, ultimate oblivion. ‘This 
service to the divinity student and 
the Christian public, has been faith- 
fully performed by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne; so that for the first time the 
theological reader may now possess, 
ina combined form, and at a mo- 
derate charge, the whole works of 
this eminent prelate. But not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Horne’s 
task has been the compilation of a 
memoir of his author, of whose life 
little was known, or appeaved to be 
But what could be 


zeal and diligence of the indefati- 
gable editor; and his materials are 
of such a nature that it is only to 
be lamented that they are still too 
scanty for the wishes of the reader. 
Mr. Horne divides his memoir 
into two parts; the first containing 
an account of the life, and the se- 
Curist. Onserv. No. 268. 


eond of tie writtnes, o ie revere 
sebiect of his narrative From the 
former of these divistons, the fol- 


lowing particulars are taken. They 
cannot fail to interest and edify the 
readers of the Christian Observe 
who will doubtless agree in a re- 
mark of the vy Swartz. 
tuat “ in this fundamental article 
[the writer had been speaking of 
‘* intimate union to Christ by faith ;” 
* being in him,” “ renouncing sin 
and all the false pleasures of the 
world,” “not putting our confi- 
dence in any thing except the suf- 
ferings and atoning death of Jesus 
Christ,”] [I like none more than 
good Bishop Beveridge: he forgets 
not to raise the superstructure of a 
holy life, but he lays first the foun- 
dation in a true and lively trust in 
Christ, after the example of St. 
Paul.”"* May every reader of this 
memoir, both ground his hopes for 
eternity on the same unshaken rock, 
and, like this exemplary prelate, 
build thereon “ gold, silver, and 
pres ious stones,” the works of faith, 
ind of love. 


Missionary 


of diligence. 
CLERICUS., 


MEMOIR CF BISHOP BEVERIDGEF,. 


It is the glory of the British 
Church, that her most illustrious 
ornaments have very frequently been 
men, who, without any adventitious 
circumstances to recommend them, 
have been raised to distinction 
by their learning, their talents, 
and their piety, after devoting, in 
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comparative obscurity, the greater 
part of along and laborious life to 
the duties of their sacred function. 
The history of clergymen, indeed, 
whose days are not seldom spent in 
a humble village, or in a remote 
province, cannot be expected to 
produce many occurrences beyond 
the ordinary routine of their pastoral 
duties, or the common enjoyments 
and calamities of domestic life. 
Hence few memorials of them are 
extant, except the incidental no- 
tices which are with difficulty to be 
found in contemporary publications, 
or which may perhaps be gleaned 
from their own writings. Such, in 
particular, is the case with that 
eminent prelate, the learned and de- 
vout Bishop Beveridge. 

William, second son of the Rev. 
William Beveridge, B.D., was born 
early in the year 1636-7, at Barrow, 
in the county of Leicester; of which 
place his grandfather, father, and 
elder brother, were successively 
vicars. After receiving the first 
rudiments of education under the 
tuition of a learned father, he was 
sent to the free school at Oakham, 
in the county of Rutland, where he 
continued two years, under the care 
of Mr. Freer, the then master. On 
the 24th of May, 1653, he was ad- 
mitted asa sizar, or eo scholar, 
in Saint John’s College, Cambridge. 
During his residence at college, he 
acquired general esteem, not only 
for his early piety, seriousness of 
mind, and his exemplary sobriety 
and integrity of life, but also for his 


diligent application to the course of 


studies prescribed by the university. 
The learned languages he cultivated 
with particular attention; and, by 
his assiduous study of the oriental 
languages, he in no long time at- 
tained such a proficiency as enabled 
him, at the early age of eighteen 
years, to compose a Latin treatise 
on the Excellency and Use of the 
Oriental Tongues, especially the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan; together with a Grammar 
of the Syriac language, in three 
books. This was given to the 


public in 1658. Two years before, 
in 1656, he had taken his degree ot 
Bachelor of Arts; and in 1600 he 
proceeded to that of Master. 

On the 3d of January, 1660-1, 
he was ordained deacon, in_ the 
church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
by Dr. Robert Saunderson, bishop 
of Lincoln ; and priest, in the same 
church, on the 3ist of the same 
month: about which time Dr, Gil- 
bert Sheldon, who then presided 
over the see of London, collated 
him to the vicarage of Yealing, or 
Ealing, in the county of Middle- 
sex. As the office of a deacon in 
the Church of England is a step 
degree to the ministry, according 
to the judgment of the ancient fa- 
thers, and the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, it is wisely provided 
in the rubric of the office for the 
ordination of deacons, that the in- 
dividual so ordained must continue 
in that office for ine space of a 
whole year, “ to the intent that he 
may be perfect, and well expert in 
the things pertaining to the ecclesi- 
astical administration ;” and though, 
ordinarily, it is much better that 


deacons should fulfil their year of 


probation in this first order of the 
Christian ministry, yet a discretiona! 
power is vested in the bishops, “ for 
reasonable causes,” to confer the 
office of presbyter before the ex- 
piration of that year. Such a rea- 
sonable cause was  undoubtediy 
afiorded in the exigencies of the 
church, then just recovering from 
the confusion in which the whole 
nation had been so many years in- 
volved by the Great Rebellion; to 
which we may add the high charac- 
ter of Mr. Beveridge, whose subse- 
quent conduct fully justified the ex- 
pectations which had been raised 
by his reputation for learning and 
piety. 

How deeply he felt the respon- 
sibility of the pastoral office, we 
may easily perceive from his * Pri- 
vate Thoughts,” \« work known to 
have been written in his earlier years, 
on his first entrance into holy orders, 
though it was not given to the public 
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till after his decease :) in one of 


which he expresses his resolution, 
“ by the grace of God, to feed the 
flock over which God shall set him, 
with wholesome food, neither starv- 
ing them by idleness, poisoning them 
with error, nor puffing them up with 
impertinences.” 

Mr. Beveridge continued at Eal- 
ing nearly twelve years, assiduously 
occupied in the duties of his sacred 
office ; amidst which, however, he 
found leisure to continue his learned 
studies. The result of these appeared 
in his * Institutiones Chronologice,”’ 
an elementary work on chronology, 
published in 1669; of which suc- 
ceeding writers have not failed to 
avail themselves. ‘This treatise is 
dedicated to Dr. Humphrey Hench- 
man, who had succeeded Bishop 
Sheldon in the see of London, and 
by whom he was subsequently pro- 
moted. 

Three years afterwards, namely, 
in 1672, Mr. Beveridge printed at 
Oxford his great collection of the 
Apostolic Canons, and of the De- 
crees of the Councils, received by 
the Greek Church, together with the 
Canonical Epistles of the Fathers, in 
two large folio volumes, ‘in Greek 
and Latin; and illustrated these 
venerable remains of ecclesiastical 
antiquity with copious prolegomena 
and annotations. On the 22d of 
November, in the same year, he 
was chosen rector of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, by the lord mayor and al- 
dermen of the city of London. On 
this occasion, he resigned the vicar- 
age of Ealing. 

Being now placed in the centre 
of the metropolis, an enlarged 
sphere of usefulness presented itself 
io him. Accordingly, he revived 
among his parishioners the primitive 
practice of administering the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper every 
Sunday ; and (as we are informed 
by the editor of one of his post- 
humous treatises, the “ Private 
Thoughts,” ) he applied himself with 
the utmost labour and zeal to the 
discharge of his ministry, in all its 
several parts and offices. “ How 


powerful and instructive was he, in 
all his discourses from the pulpit ! 
How warm and affectionate, in his 
private exhortations! How ortho- 
dox in his doctrine! How regular 
and uniform in the public worship 
of the church! Ina word, so zea- 
lous was he, and heavenly minded, 
in all the Spiritual exercises of his 
parochial function ; and his labours 
were so remarkably crowned with 
blessing and success, that, as he 
himself was justly styled the great 
reviver and restorer of primitive 
piety, so his parish was deservedly 
proposed as the best model an 
pattern for its neighbours to cop 
after.” This is unquestionably hiv 
commendation, yet, it should ap- 
pear, by no means exaggerated ; 
at least, if we may judge of Mr. 
severidge’s pulpit labours by the 
sermons published after his death, 
every page of which glows with the 
most ardent piety and affectionate 
solicitude for the welfare of his pa- 
rishioners, blended with a profound 
knowledge and forcible application 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

The multiplicity and variety of 
Mr. Beveridge’s pastoral labours, at 
this period of his active and useful 
life, appear to have left him but 
little leisure for preparing any thing 
for the press, excepting a Vindica- 
tion of his Collection of the Canons 
of the Primitive Church, in reply 
to the observations of an anony- 
mous author, which appeared in 
Latin, in 1679; in which year he 
proceeded to the degree of D. D. 
He was not, however, long unre- 
warded. His singular merit having 
recommended him to the favour ot 
his diocesan, Bishop Henchman, 
he was collated by him, on the 22d 
of December, 1674, to the prebend 
of Chiswick, in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London ; and on the 3d of 
November, 1681, he was also col- 
lated by his successor, Bishop 
Compton, to the archdeaconry of 
Colchester. In discharging the du- 
ties of this responsible office, he 
evinced the same vigilant, regular, 
and exemplary conduct, which he 
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ly shown in every Sta- 

tion of life. For, not satisfied with 
the false, or at least imperiect, re- 
ports, which at that period were 
ered by churchwardens at vi- 

he visited in person every 


}; i hy 


within the limits of hts 


’ a iz 
feaconry : and took 
ne and exact accouit of 

; 
of every chureh he visit 


well as of the residences 


i 
recisiered b 


SUCCESSO.S 


‘Sovember, LO 


is admins 


"This discourse was after- 

$ nrinte a with a dedication to 

; patron; and was so favourably 
ived by the public, that in a 

ort time it passed through four 
litions, and is still retained among 
the books and tracts circulated by 
the vene rable Society for promoting 
isl ian Ka owledge. More ela- 
ications of that adinira- 

le mani an of public devotions 
which desei ver ly holds “ th: very 
irst rank among uni isp yived compos 
sitions” a unque stionably, ap- 
red in later times; but none 

i contain a more compen- 
, or more po; ular, vindication 


/ 


} 


a llustration of its excellency, ce- 
on, and usefulness. 

On the 2d of September, 1683, 

. Beveridge preached a sermon on 

amnive tsary last for the great fire 

t devastated the city of Lenden in 

O. Its exordium is very solemn 
ra sagen ; 

» the Sth of November, 1684, 

as installed prebendary of Can- 

bury, in the room of Dr. Peter 

Moulin, deceased; and some 

between the following year 

and 1035, he became the associate 

of the learned and pious Dr. Hor- 


neck, in directing the religious so- 


cieties which began to be formed in 


London, in the reign of James II., 
and which greatly contributed to 
the revival of religious feeling in the 
metropolis, whence it extended into 
different parts of the country. I 
is, however, remarkable, that the 
exertions of a minister, so Zealous 
as Dr. Beveridge was for the doc- 
trine aud discipline of the chureh, 
were «at that period a subject ot 
alousy, not mercly to the popish 
ntercsted adheve of the court, 
also to some of better princi- 
who feared that the encoir 

of such a spirit might 

to a renewal of past dissen- 
iions. in the reign of King James 
H., Bishop Burnet informs us, the 
fear of P opery was so strong, as well 
is just, that many persons in Lon- 
dou and its vicinity began to meet 
olten together, both for devotion 
and for their further instruction. 
Similar meetings had tormerly been 
held, but only among the Puritans 
and Dissenters: whereas the mem- 
bers of these societies were in full 
communion with the Church of 
[-ngland, and applied to their mi- 
nisters to be assisted with forms 
of prayer and other directions. 
“Some,” he continues, * disliked 
this, and were afraid it might be the 
original of new factions and parties ; 
but wiser men, and better, thouglit 
that it was not fit nor decent to 
cheek a spirit of devotion at such a 
time. It might lave given scandal, 
and it seemed a discouraging of 
piety ; and might be a means to 
drive well-meaning persons over to 
the Dissenters.” it is not te be sup- 
posed that two divines of such ac- 
knowledged piety and reverence 
for 1% discipline of the church, 
as ir. Horneck and Dr. Beveridge 
icatuaele were, would engage 
in such an undertaking without a 
full conviction of its propriety and 
legality. Lishop Kidder, the bio- 
grapher of Horneck, states, that he 
himself laid the rules, which the 
latter had given for the direction 
of these societies, before a distin- 
guished prelate, then living, who 
was clearly of opinion that the young 
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men were not to be discouraged, 
and that he was well contented to 
leave them to the care and ma- 
nagement of a minister of the Chareh 
of England. ‘The prelate alluded 
to was either Archbishop ‘Tillotson, 
or Dr. Henry Compton, the patron 
of Beveridge, who filled the see of 
London from 1675 to 1713. Dr. 
Woodward, to whom we are in- 
debted for the best account of the 
religious societies in London, states, 
that their design, constitution, and 
rules, had been approved by various 
eminent divines, and, among them, 
by Tillotson; who, after examining 
their regulations, and the trifling ob- 
jections made against them, publicly, 
and on several occasions, deciared 
it to be his opinion, that these so- 
cieties were a support of the Church 
of England. With regard to Bishop 
Compton, it appears, that as they 
advanced in numbers and reputation, 
some mistaken or ill-affected persons 
represented them to the Bishop as 
leading to schism, spiritual pride, 
and many other ill consequences. 
These charges produced a vindica- 
tion of the societies, in which the 
apologisis assured his lordship that 
their only design was to excite each 
other’s affections towards spiritual 
things, to quicken their preparations 
for another world, and, in order to 
this end, to assist each oiher to live 
in ail respects “ as it becometh the 
Gospel.” They further stated, that 
they desired to prosecute this Chris- 
tian design in none but Christian 
methods, with due respect to their 
superiors in church and state, and 
without any cause of offence to any 
one. The result was, that this vin- 
dication of the societies appeared 
so reasonable to Bishop Compton, 
their assemblies so regular and sub- 
ordinate to the public worship, and 
their designs so truly Christian and 
inoffensive, (all which was attested 
by several eminent divines m_ their 
behalf,) that his lordship declared 
himself satisfied with it, and ex- 
pressed his approbation in words 
highly worthy of a Christian bishop : 


Vem ar of Bisho P] B. ie ride ‘ JUhe 
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such excellent desizus. 
ras heey - * 
ihe obyect Of th religious SOCi«t- 
ties, in the drvection of which Dr. 


Lever.dge held so conspicuous a 
place, was first and principally to 
promote edification and personal 
plety hh 
eficct which purpose their rules ap- 
pear to liave been well calculated. 
They did not, however, confine them- 
selves to this single desien. but cn- 
deavoured to promote piety in othe °s 
in various ways. With this view, 
they procured sermons to be prea: :- 
ed every Sunday evening in many 
of the largest churches in the city. 
either by way of preparation for thie 
Lord's supper, or to engage commu- 
nicants to a suitable holiness of life 
alter partaking of that sacrament, 
which they procured to be adminis- 
tered in many churches every Sun- 
day. They further extended their 
charity to deserving objects in all 
parts of London and its suburbs; 
and by the pecuniary collections 
which were made by their influence, 
many clergymen were maintained to 
read prayers in so many places, and 
at so many difierent hours, that de- 
vout persons might have that com- 
fort at every hour of the day. Among 
other benefits which resulted from 
these religious associations, was the 
instiiution of societies for refor- 
mation of manners, and the estab- 
lishment of the two venerable So- 
cieties for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreizn Parts, and tor Promotiny 
Christian Knowledge at home and 
abroad; both of which subsist to this 
day, with increasing activity and 


Lier st veral jit mbers ; tu 


uselulness. 

in the year 1689, Dr. Beveridy: 
was president of Siow college; in 
which capacity he preached the 
anniversary Latin sermon to the 
clergy of the city of London: and on 
the 20th of November, in the same 
year, he preached the “ Concio 
ad Clerum” in Westminster Abbey, 
before the convocation held by the 
bishops and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, on occasion of the 
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sill of Comprehension which was 
then in agitation. The * Scheme 
of Comprehension,” as it is com- 
monly termed, had been projected 
in 1068, by the lord-keeper of the 
creat seal, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
Bishop Wilkins, Lord Chief Justice 
Hale, and several other  distin- 
guished persons, for selaxing the 
terms of conformity to the lstab- 
lished Church in behalf of moderate 
Dissenters, and admitting thein into 
communion with the church. The 
bill, which was drawn up by Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, was disallow- 
cd. The attempt was renewed 
in 1674, by Dr. ‘Tillotson and Dr. 
Stillingfleet; and, though the terms 
were settled to the satisfaction of 
the Non-conformists, the bishops 
refused their assent. After the 
ever-memorable Revolution in 16858, 
the question was again agitated ; 

and King William IIL, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Tillotson’ and Bishop 
Burnet, submitted the business of 
comprehension to a synod of divines, 
as being the method at once the 
most acceptable to the clergy and 
the best calculated to silence the 
popish objectors, who sneered at a 
religion establis hed by Acts of Par- 
liament. Accor dingly, a commis- 
sion was issued to thirty of the most 
eminent divines, (ten of whom were 
bishops,) among whom we find the 
names of Tillotson, Burnet, Tenison, 
Patrick, Beveridge, Stillingfleet, and 
Kidder, directing them to prepare 
such alterations as they should 
judge expedient in the liturgy and 
canons, together with proposals for 
re formation in ecclesiastical courts, 
and in other matters relative to the 
church. All these changes were 
first to be submitted to convocation, 
and afterwards re-considered in Par- 
liament. After four members of 
this committee had withdrawn in 


dissatisfaction, the remainder pro- 
ceeded in the business referred to 
them; and, among many alterations 
too tedious to be mentioned here, 
proposed that lessons from the ca- 
nonical books of Scripture should 
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be substituted for those taken from 
the apocryphal books; that the 
Athanasian Creed, the damnatory 
clause of which was pronounced to 
be applicable only to those who de- 
nied the substance of the Christian 
faith, should be left to the option of 
tle officiating minister; that new 
collects, more glowing in devotion, 
should be drawn up, and a new ver- 
sion of the Psalms prepared ; that 
the chanting of Divine service in ca- 
thedral churches should be discon- 
tinued, and legendary saints be ex- 
punged from the calendar; that the 
cross in baptism, the surplice, and 
the posture of kneeling at the sa- 
crament, should not in future be 
insisted on; that the absolution in 
the morning and evening service 
should be read by a deacon, the 
word “ priest” being changed into 
“ minister;” that the intention of 
the lent-fasts should be declared 
to consist not in abstinence from 
meats, but only in extraordinary 
acts of devotion; that sponsors in 
baptism should not be held essen- 
tial; and that re-ordination, where 
presbyters had imposed — hands, 
should be only conditional. These, 
with many other alterations in the 
Litany, Communion-service, and 
Canons, were designed to be sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the 
convocation, before which Dr. Be- 
veridge was appointed to preach his 
“ Concio ad Clerum,’ which was 
published in the same year by com- 
mand of the bishops. From_ the 
text, (1 Cor. xi. 16,) “If any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no 
such custom, neither the churches 
of God,” it will readily be inferred, 
that his opinion was against any 
concessions or alterations. The va- 
rious changes, however, above no- 
ticed, were never adopted: the To- 
ries so far succeeded in alarming 
the public mind, that little could be 
expected from the convocation by 
the projectors of the conciliatory 
scheme of comprehension. As no 
disposition was manifested by that 
body to innovate upon the forms of 
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the church, or to meet the con- 
formists with concessions, they were 
prevented by the king from sitting 
for ten successive years, by repeated 
prorogations. 

Some time in the year 1690, Dr. 
Beveridge was nominated chaplain 
to King William and Queen Mary ; 
and onthe 12th of October, in the 
same year, he preached before her 
Majesty, his sermon “on the lap- 
piness of the saints in heaven,” 
which is deservedly accounted one 
of his best discourses. It was after- 
wards published by her Majesty’s 
command. 

Dr. Beveridge was one of those 
eminent divines, whose learning, 
wisdom, piety, and moderation, 
caused them to be selected to fill 
the sees vacated by the deprivation 
of Archbishop Sancroft, and seven 
bishops of his province, for refu- 
sing to take the oaths of allegiance 

King William and Queen Mary. 
Dr. Beveridge was nominated to the 
see of Bath and Wells. He took 
three weeks to consider of the 
subject ; during which time Bishop 
Kenn, though deprived, continued 
to exercise all the episcopal fune- 
tions, preaching and confirming in 
all parts of the diocess. Scrupulous, 
however, of filling an office, from 
which a conscientious, though per- 
haps mistaken, principle of obedi- 
ence had excluded its former pos- 
sessor, he at length declined the 
honour designed for him, and con- 
tinued for thirteen years to dis- 
charge his more private and labo- 
rious duties with an assiduity best 
evinced by the general success 
which attended his ministry. Nor, 
until within three years of his death, 
and when he had attained a very 
advanced age, did he accept the 
episcopal chair, being consecrated 


bishop of St. Asaph, on the 16th of 


July, 1704 ; which see was vacated 
"7 the translation of Dr. George 
Hvoper to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. 

Being placed in this exalted sta- 
tion, his care and diligence increased 
in proportion as his power in the 
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church was enlarged; and, as he 
had before faithfully discharged the 
duty of a pastor over a single parish, 
so, when his authority was extended 
to larger districts, he still pursued 
the same pious and laborious me- 
thods of advancing the honour and 
interest of religion, by watching 
over both clergy and laity, and giv- 
ing them all necessary direction and 
assistance for the eflectual periorim- 
ance of their respective duties. Ac- 
cordingly, he was no sooner ad- 
vanced to the episcopal chair, than 
he addressed a_ pathetic Ictter to 
the clergy of his diocess ; in which 
he recommended to them the duty 
of catechising and instructing the 
people of their charge in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ; and 
in order to enable them to cdo this 
the more effectually, be, in the 
course of the same year, sent them 
a plain and easy exposition of the 
Catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land. . 
On the 5th of November, 1704, 
Bishop Beveridge preached before 
the House of Lords the anniver- 
sary sermon “on the Deliverance 
from the Gunpowder Treason ;”’ and 
on the 30th of January, in the fol- 
lowing year, another “on the Mar- 
tvrdom of King Charles 1.”’—In 
that august assembly he attended 
as often as the duties of his bishop- 
ric would permit him. On every 
occasion he evinced himself a steady 
defender of the rights and privileges 
of the Church of England: and in 
the debates on the Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, he opposed that 
measure on account of the danger 
which he apprehended the church 
might sustain if it were carried into 
effect. The last time he was able 
to appear in the House of Lords was 
on the 20th of January, 1707-8. 
Bishop Beveridge held the see ot 
St. Asaph only three years, seven 
months, and twenty days ; dying at 
his apartments in the cloisters in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 5th ot 
March, 1707-8, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. He was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. He had been 
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married; but of his lady nothing is 
known, except that she was sister 
either to William Stanley, gentle- 
man, of Hinckley, in the county of 
Leicester, or to William Stauley’s 
wife, and that she died before him, 
without issue. This circumstance, 
probably, induced the Bishop, after 
providing for his relatives, to leave 
a considerable part of his estate to 
pious uses, which evinced his earnest 
solicitude for the spiritual interests 
of others. Among other bequests, 
he gave his library in trust to Dr. 
William Stanley, (his wife’s nephew, 
who was alterwards master of Ben’et 
college, and dean of St. Paul’s,) to 
be placed in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, as the foundation of a library 
tor the benefit of the clergy of the 
city of Lendon. To the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, he gave the sum 
of 100/.; and to the curacy of 
Mount-Sorrel, and the vicarage of 
Barrow, in the county of Leices- 
ter, he bequeathed 20/. a year for 
ever, on condition that prayers 
should be read every day, morning 
and evening, according to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England, in 
the chapel and parish church of 
those places respectively ; together 
w: > the sum of 40s. yearly, to be 
divided equally, upon Christmas- 
eve, among eight poor housekeepers 
of Barrow, as the minister and 
churchwardens should agree ; regard 
being had especially to those who 
had most constantly attended the 
public prayers of the church, and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
in the preceding year. Should it, 
however, happen that the Common 
Prayer could not be read in the 
above mentioned church or chapel, 
in that case the amount of his be- 
quest was to be, in each place, paid 
to some one person, chosen by the 
vicar of Barrow, to keep a school, 
and to instruct youth in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the 
Church of England. 

The character of bishop Beve- 
ridge is represented by his con- 
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temporaries in general in a most 
exemplary point of view. He was 
remarkable for his strict integrity, 
his sincere piety, his exemplary 
charity, and his great zeal for the 
diffusion of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. He appears also to have been 
not more highly than deservedly 
esteemed for the variety and extent 
of his learning, which he applied 
wholly to promote the interests of 
his Divine Master. His reading 
seems to have been almost uni- 
versal: his deep acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical antiquity appears in 
almost every page of his Latin 
works, as well as in some of his ser- 
mons: his proficiency in the orien- 
tal languages and in Jewish litera- 
ture is manifest in various parts of 
his English writings; and the va- 
riety and felicity of his quotations 
from the Scriptures, particularly in 
his sermons, attest how deeply con- 
versant he was with the sacred 
oracles. But it is chiefly as an ex- 
emplary parish minister that this 
great and good man is to be re- 
garded. His character was pre- 
eminently pastoral. He owed no- 
thing of his celebrity to any secu- 
lar exertions; nor does it appear 
from history that he took an active 
part in the ecclesiastical controver- 
sies of his time, though he seems to 
have expressed his judgment upon 
them as a minister of the Church 
of England, with uncompromising 
plainness and simplicity. In short, 
the advancement of his Divine Mas- 
ter’s glory appears to have been the 
great object of his life; and he was 
permitted to witness, in a very emi- 
nent degree, the effects of his faith- 
ful services. 


—~<p— 


To the Edilor of the Christian Observer. 


OssERVING in your Number for Ja- 
nuary, the communication of CiE- 
ricus, on 1 John v. 7., I thought it 
might gratify some of your readers 
to see the very words of Cyprian, on 
which there has been so much discus- 
sion. They occur in his “ Treatise 
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De simplicitate Prelatorum,” at fol. 
80 of Rembolt and Waterloe’s edition, 
printed at Paris, a. p. 1512; an 
editics. which abounds with con- 
tractions. The words are: Dicit 
Dns, Ego et Pr uni sum; et iteru, de 
Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scrip- 
tu est, Et Tres Und sunt.” “ The 
Lord says, I and the Father are 
one; and, again, Of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, it 
is written, And the Three are One.” 
No MS. now known comes near 
the age of Cyprian by several cen- 
turies: the nearest are the Vatican, 
the date of which is said to be be- 
tween the fourth and sixth century ; 
and the Alexandrian, between the 
close of the fourth and the sixth. 
The above quotation, therefore, 
strongly supports the authenticity 
of the verse. 
HISTORICUS. 


—>—- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


The interest which your biblical 
readers must have taken in the in- 
formation lately conveyed through 
your pages, respecting the first edi- 
tion of the New Testament in the 
English tongue, only one perfect 
copy of which appears to be in ex- 
istence, induces me to think it may 
not be unacceptable to them to be 
presented with a brief specimen of 
several of the earlier translations. 
It would be a curious and pleasing 
task, as Mr. Cotton has observed 
in his “ List of Editions,” to trace 
the gradual change and improve- 
ment which took place, as new 
light broke in upon the minds of 
the translators. It is pleasing also 
to observe how many of the earliest 
expressions have withstood repeated 
revisals of the translation, and are 
retained and approved at the pre- 
sent day. This last is a circum- 
stance, as the same accurate ob- 
server has remarked, which cannot 
fail to strike forcibly any one who 
has been led to examine our earlier 
printed Bibles. Let any person 
take up the first edition of Cover- 
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dale’s Bible, printed in 1535, and 
read from it one of the Psalms; and 
besides the general similarity which 
pervades the whole, in many verses 
he will find that every word is the 
same with what lie reads in the 
Prayer-Book, as now printed and 
used. Surely that rendering must 
have been near the truth, which 
repeated examination has not made 
it appear necessary to alter; that 
langu've must have been well cho- 
sen, which could not only maintain 
its ground amidst so many changes 
of style and of taste, but could 
continue to be generally intelligible 
after nearly three centuries have 
elapsed, and when almost every 
other composition of the same age 
has become enveloped in consider- 
able obscurity. 
For the present Number, I send 
a short series of extracts from the 
versions of the Old Testament, re- 
serving for another, a corresponding 
series from the New, beginning with 
the first edition of Tindal. 
D. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
Genesis xliii. 11, &c. 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1530. 12mo. 


Than their father Israel sayde 
unto the. yf it must nedes be so 
now: than do thus, take of the best 
frutes of the land in youre vesselles. 
and brynge the man a present,* a 


* The articles composing Jacob’s pre- 
sent to Joseph are thus given in two MSS. 
in the Bodleian; the former of which is 
said to be Wickliffe’s translation, the se- 
cond is called by Lewis the revised trans- 
lation of Wickliffe. 

1. ‘A lytle of precious liquor of sibote” 
(the margin has ginne,) ‘‘and of hony, 
and of the liquor of the tree of storax, 
and of stactes, the liquor of myrrh tree, 
and of therebynt, and of almondes.” 

2. “A little of gum and of honey, and 
of storax, and of myrrh, and therebinth, 
and of almonds.” 

The margin of this last has these notes. 

‘*Storax; that is, precious gum. 

‘* Myrrh; that is, bitter gum. : 

“ Therebynte: that is, resyus beste. 
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curtesie bawlme, and a curtesie of 
hony; spyces and myrre, dates and 
almondes. And take as moch mo- 
ney more with you. And the money 
that was brought agayne in your 
sackes, take it agayne with you in 
your handes, peradventure it was 
some oversyghite. 

Take also youre brother with you, 
and aryse and goo agayne to the 
man. And God Almightie geve 
you mercie in the sighte of the man, 
and send you youre other brother 
and also Bé Jamin, and I wilbe as 
ama robbed of his children.* 


Coverdale’s Bible. 1535. fol. 

Then sayde Israel their father 
unto thé: Yf it must nedes be so, 
then do this: .Take of the best 
truites of the lande in your sackes 
and brynge the man a present: a 
curtesy balme, and hony and spyces. 
aud myrre, and dates, and almondes. 
Take other money with you also, 
and the money that was brought 
agayne in youre sacke mouthes, 
carry it agayne with you: perad- 
venture it was an oversight. And 
take youre brother, get you up, 
and go agayne unto the man. The 
Allmightie God geve you mercy in 
the sight of y®° manthat he maye 
let you have youre other brother, 
and Ben Jamin. As for me, I must 
be as one, that is robbed of his chil- 
dren. 

Matthew’s Bible. 1537. fol. 


Than their fathér Israel sayd 
unto them: Yfit must ned? be so 
now: than do thus, take of the best 
frutes of the lande in youre ves- 
selles, and brynge the ma a present, 
a curtesye bawlme, and a curtesye 
of hony, spices and myrre, dates 
and almédes. And take as moche 
money more with you. And the 
money that was brought agayne in 
youre sackes, take it agayne with 
you, peradventure it was some over- 
syghte. 

Take also youre brother with 
you, & aryse and goo agayne to 
thema. And God Almightie geve 


* The second edition, of 1534, avrees 
uth the firste 


you mercie in the syghte of the ma 
and send you youre other brother 
and also Ben-Jamin, andI wylbe 
as a man robbed of his chyldren. 
Cranmer’s Bible. 1539. fol. 


And their father Israel sayd unto 
the : If it must nedis be so now: 
than do thus. Take of the best 
frutes of the lade in youre vesselles, 
and brynge the man a present: a 
curtesye bawlme, and a curtesye of 
hony, spices and myrre, nottes and 
almondes. And take dubble money 
in youre hande. And the money 
that was brought agayne in your 
sackes, take it agayne with you, lest 
peradventure it was some over- 
syghte. 

‘Take also youre brother with you, 
and aryse and goo agayne to the 
man. And God Almightie geve 
you mercie in the syghte of the man, 
y' he maye delyver you youre other 
brother and this Ben Jamin, and I 
shalbe robbed of my chylde, as § 
have been. 

Taverner’s Bible. 1539. fol. 


Then theyr father Israel said 
unto them. Yf it must nedes be 
so now, then do thus, take of the 
best frutes of the lande in your 
vessels, and cary the man a present, 
a quantitie of bawlme, and a porcion 
of hony, spyces and myrre, dates 
and almondes. And take as moch 
money more with you. And the 
money that was brought agayn in 
your sackes, take it agayn with you, 
peradventure it was some oversyght. 

Take also your brother with you. 
and aryse and go agayne to the 
man. And God Almyghtye gyve 
you mercy in the sight of the man 
and sende you your other brother, 
and also Ben Jami and I wyl be as 
aman robbed of his children. 

Genevan Bible. 1560. 4to. 

11. Then their father Israél said 
unto them, If it must nedes be so 
nowe, do thus: take of the best 
frutes of the land in your vessels, 
and bring the man a present, a litle 
rosen, and a litle honie, spices and 
myrre, nuttes, and almondes : 

12. And take double money in 
vour hand, and the money that 
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was broght againe in your sackes 
mouthes: carie it againe in your 
hand, lest it were some ouer sight : 

3. Take also your brother and 
arise, and go againe to the man. 

14. And God Almightie giue 
you mercie in the sight of the man, 
that he maie deliuer you your other 
brother, and Beniamin: but I shal 
be robbed of my childe, as I have 
bene. 
'  Bishop’s Bible. 1568. fol. 

1. And their father Israel sayde 
unto them: if it must nedes be so, 
nowe then do thus. ‘Take of the 
best fruites of the lande in your 
vesselles, and bryng y® man a pre- 
sent, a curtsie of bawme, and 
curtsie of hony, spyces and mirre, 
nuttes and almondes. 

12. And take double money in 
youre hande, and the money that 
was brought agayne with you, per- 
adventure it was some oversight. 

3. Take also your brother with 
you, and arise and go agayne unto 
the man. 

14. And God Almightie geve you 
mercye in the sight of the man, that 
he may deliver you your other 
brother, and [this] Beniamin: and 
thus I am as one that is quite robbed 
of his chyldren. 


Douay Bible. 1609. 


11. Therefore Israel their father 
said to them: If it must nedes be 
so, do that you wil: take of the 
best fruites of the land in your 
vessels, and carie to the man for 
presents, a courtesie of  rosen, 
and of honey, and of incense, of 
mirhe, of terebinth, and of alimondes. 

12. Duble money also carie with 
you: and recarie that you founde in 
youre sackes, lest perhaps it was 
done by an errour. 

13. But take also your brother, 
and goe to the man. 

14. And my God Almightie 
make him favourable unto you: and 
sende backe with you your brother, 
whom he keepeth, and this Benia- 
min: as for me I shal be desolate 
without children. 


24.j Un Sprinkling in Baptism. 41 | 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe’ 


Not having seen in your pages any 
reply to the query of one of you; 
correspondents, who wishes to know 
at what period in the history of the 
Anglican Church, sprinkling in bap- 
tism superseded the practice‘of im- 
mersion, I beg leave to offer the 
following remarks. Your corres- 
pondent will find a fuller reply to 
his inquiry in Wall’s History of In- 
fant Baptism. 

With regard to the lawfulness 
either of sprinkling or of affusion, 
in common with immersion, you 
correspondent, I conclude, ente: 
tains noscruple. It is highly pro- 
bable that all three methods were 
employed even in the times of the 
Apostles, though it was only upon 
extraordinary occasions that the rite 
was administered in any other way 
than by immersion during the first 
four centuries. In England, dip- 
ping has always been prescribed by 
the rubric. The Salisbury Missal 
of 1530, the last formulary that 
was in force before the Reformation, 
expressly requires this mode, and 
gives no discretionary permission 
for any other, The rubric of Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s Prayer-book con- 
tinues the injunction generally ; but 
allows, that, “if the child be weak. 
it shall suffice to pour water upon 
it.” ‘This allowance, as might have 
been expected from the nature of 
our climate and habits of life, was 
soon followed by a very general 
preference for the more convenient 
practice, the point not being con- 
sidered essential to the validity of 
the sacrament. The habit, thus 
widely introduced, received new 
countenance from several of our 
English divines who had fled to 
Germany, Switzerland, and other 
places on the continent, during the 
Marian persecution, and brought 
back with them a decided  prefer- 
ence for affusion, or rather of sprink- 
ling, as used in the Calvinistic 
Churches. During the latter part 
of the reign of Eltzabeth, and du- 
ring the reign of James I. and 
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Charles L, very few children were 
dipped in the fonts. Under the 
Commonwealth, sprinkling was the 
regular practice ; and, as if express- 
ly to prevent immersion, the fonts 
were superseded by basins, which 
were brought to the minister into 
the reading desk. At the Restora- 
tion, the order for immersion, in the 
office for public baptism, was re- 
newed ; but with the proviso that 
the minister is to be first certified 
that the child ** may well endure it.’’ 
Thus the matter still rests. The 
difference between king Edward’s 
rubric and the present is, that in 
the former the minister is apparently 
to take for granted that the child is 
sufficiently strong to be immersed, 
unless weakness is distinctly speci- 
fied; and in the latter, that it 1s too 
weak, unless he is specially certi- 
fied that it is strong. In the case 
of private baptism, weakness is im- 
plied in the very permission, and 
therefore pouring” only is en- 
joined. In the baptism of adults, 
either dipping (probably partial dip- 
ping, dipping the head) or pouring 
is allowed; but, it is not added, 
whether the alternative is at the 
option of the catechumen or of the 
priest, though it would appear to 
be the latter. 

PHILO-RUBRIC. 


—~ -—— 
YAMILY SERMONS.—No CLXXXIV. 


Romans iv. 4, 5.—Now to him that 
worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt: but to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for ri jg hteousness. 


The Apostie Paul, say the Homi- 
lies of the Church, mentions three 
things which go together in our 
justification before God. Upon the 
part of God the Father, his great 
mercy and grace, the original source 
of all the benefits conferred upon 
us; for it was because God loved 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whoso believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
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everlasting life. On the part ot 
Jesus Christ, his righteousness ; that 
is, says the tlomily, “ the satisfac- 
tion of God’s justice, or the price 
of our redemption by the offering 
of his body and shedding of his 
blood, with fulfilling of the law per- 
tectly and thoroughly.” Upon our 
part, true and lively faith in the 
merits of Jesus Christ. Ali human 
works and deservings are thus shut 
out from the office of justifying us ; 
for, as continues the same Homily, 
‘all the good works that we can do 
are imperfect, and therefore not 
able to deserve our justification ; 
but our justification doth come free- 
ly by the mere mercy of God, and 
of so great and free mercy, that 
whereas all the world was not able 
of themselves to pay any part to- 
wards their ransom, it pleased our 
heavenly Father, of his infinite 
mercy, without any our desert or 
deserving to prepare for us the most 
precious jewels of Christ’s body 
and blood, whereby our ransom 
might be fully paid, the law fufilled, 
and his justice fully satisfied.” 
The Holy Spirit also sustains an in- 
finitely important part in the work 
of our salvation, for he is our En- 
lightener and Sanctifier. For, be it 
ever remembered, that the freeness 
of our justification, by faith only, 
in virtue of the obedience unto death 
of Christ, does not take away the 
duty and necessity of personal holi- 
ness and good works. The same 
Homily forcibly adds, that “ faith 
doth not shut out repentance, hope, 
love, dread, and the fear of God, 
to be joined wiih faith in every man 
that is justified ; but it shutteth them 
out from the office of justifying.” 
This declaration is truly scriptural. 
Throughout the Bible good works 
are enjoined; but no where are they 
spoken of as meritorious to our jus- 
tification before God Boasting is 
excluded: the reward of eternal 
life is wholly of grace, and not of 
debt ; as the Apostle teaches in the 
text. “Now to him that worketh 
is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt; but to him that work- 














eth not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” 

In explaining this passage, I pur- 
pose first to inquire into the nature 
of the reward which the Apostle 
speaks of, and to show that it is in- 
finitely desirable ; secondly, to dis- 
tinguish the two ways which he 
mentions of gaining it; thirdly, to 
examine in which of these ways it 
is necessary that we ourselves should 
seek it; and, fourthly, to answer 
some difficulties which may seem 
to arise from the subject. 

First, then, we are to inquire into 
the nature of the reward which the 
Apostle speaks of, and to show that 
it is infinitely desirable. He had 
opened the chapter with an allu- 
sion to Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, who “ believed God, and 
it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness.” To Abraham God had given 
the promise: “ I will make of thee 
a great nation ; and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great, and thou 
shalt be a blessing.’ ‘There was 
also a spiritual promise made to 
him: “In thee shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed ;” that 
is, through Christ Jesus, who was 
to spring from Abraham, as St. Paul 
plainly shows, where he says, “ The 
Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before the Gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, in thee shall 
all nations be blessed. So then 
they which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham.” He was 
promised a country; and that not 
merely a temporal possession, but, 
as the same Apostle shows, a 
heavenly one;” for “ he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” 
His promised reward is summed up 
in one short declaration: “ Fear 
not, Abram; I am thy shield, and 
thy exceeding great reward.” All 
possessions short of this were frail 
and perishable; though he was 
rich, and powerful, and had the 
promise of a numerous posterity, 
with every other temporal hope and 
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enjoyment, these things alone could 
not have sufficed to make him last- 
ingly happy; for “ what shall it 
profita man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” But 
when to these inferior benefits was 
added, what infinitely outweighed 
them all, the favour of God, and 
the prospect of eternal happiness in 
heaven, this was indeed an “ exe 
ceeding great reward.” Abraham 
had true faith in God; he proved 
this faith by his self-denial and cbe- 
dience to God’s commands: aad his 
reward was, that “the Lord was 
the portion of his inheritance and 
of his cup.” When all the scenes 
of this short-lived world should for 
ever have closed, this reward would 
still retain its infinite value: it was 
inseparably connected with “ an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away :” it was 
the true happiness and perfection 
of human nature; the restoration 
to all, and more than all, that hed 
been lost by the Fall of our first 
parents; a reward so exceedingly 
great, that eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor can the heart of man 
conceive its magnitude. It inclu- 
ded every other benefit. Pardon of 
sin, peace with God, victory over 
temptation, sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit, with all necessary sup- 
plies both for the seul and the body 
in this world, and in the world to 
come life everlasting, were so many 
streams from this inexhaustible foun- 
tain of blessings. In bestowing Him- 
self as the exceeding great re- 
ward of his faithful servant, the 
Creator bestowed all subordinate 
benefits. The man who chooses 
God for his portion, secures what- 
ever is really good or desirable. Is 
he cast down? his Almighty Pro- 
tector is able and willing to support 
him. Is he in danger? God is his 
shield. Is he guilty: There is no 
condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. Is he unable in his 
own strength to withstand the force 
of temptation? The Holy Spirit is 
promised to them that ask him, to 
strengthen them with all might in 
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the inner man. Is he in a world of 
change and uncertainty ? His God 
and Saviour are “ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever:” no 
promise made to him shall fail: his 
expectation shall not be cut off; for 
He who is his eternal portion and 
reward, will do for him “ exceed- 
ingly abundantly above all that he 
asks or thinks;” having given his 
own Son for him, He will with Him 
also freely give him all things. 

And are not benefits like these 
infinitely desirable ? Is not such a 
reward above all estimation? Let 
us then, secondly, consider the two 
ways mentioned by the Apostle of 
gaining it—the way of debt, and the 
way of grace; for “to him that 
worketh is the reward, not reckoned 
of grace but of debt ; but to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly his taith is 
counted for righteousness.’ 

First, we have here he way of 
debt. A servant, who has perfectly 
fulfilled his duties to his master, has 
a full right to his promised wages. 
The man who puts his name toa 
covenant, and keeps to the condi- 
tions of the agreement, is entitled to 
demand his share of the benefits of 
the contract. The reward, in these 
cases, is not of favour, but of right. 
Now the Apostle supposes the case 
of a human being who should thus 
perfectly fulfil his obligations to 
God, and he shows that he would 
stand justified ; justified by the terms 
of the covenant into which his 
Creator had been pleased to en- 
ter with him. God was not in- 
deed obliged to enter into such a 
covenant: it was of free favour 
alone that he created our first pa- 
rents, that he endued them with hap- 
piness, and secured it to them on the 
condition of their obedience. But 
though it was his cwn infinite be- 
nevolence alone that caused him to 
enter into an agreement with his 
creatures for their advantage, yet 
the covenant being once fixed, the 
promise would become a matter of 


justice on their fulfilment of the 


conditions. The equity and purity 
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of the Divine nature would secure 


to perfect obedieace the reward of 


righteousness. Pardon would not 
be ne cessary, for there would be 
no danger of punishment ; mercy 
would not be required, for justice 
alone would secure the promised 
reward. This is the case of the man 
who worketh; that is, of him who 
should unerringly fulfil the condi- 
tions of the Jaw under which he is 
placed, whatever be their nature. 
With this the Apostle next con- 
trasts the reward of grace. He 
considers the case of one who. 
whether from imperfection or wil- 
ful transgression, breaks the law of 
his Creator; of one who “ worketh 
not;” that is, who worketh not as 
the conditions of the covenant re- 
quire; who mistakes, or fails, or 
flagrantly trespasses, and thus places 
himself out of all right to demand 
the fulfilment of the promise which 
rested upon his obedience, and who 
further has exposed himself to all 
the threatenings of the violated 
agreement. Claim to reward he 
now has none ; nor has he even any 
right to hope that he shall escape 
the penal consequences of his trans- 
gression. If either punishment is 
to be remitted, or reward bestowed, 
it must be solely in virtue of some 
pew allotment; and that not an 
allotment of mere justice, but of 
mercy: it must be a grant of bounty 
from the offended to the offending 
party ; it must be of grace, and not 
of debt; it must include pardon 
and reconciliation for the past, and 
whatever hope or reward it may 
hold out for the future, must be 
founded on a new basis. The of- 
fender is “‘ ungodly ;” he “ worketh: 
not” as the law demands; he is 
therefore under the curse of that 
law; and he has no refuge but in 
the unmerited mercy of the Law- 
giver whom he has despised. ‘This 
mercy may be exercised in any way 
which its Author may appoint; and 
the way in which God has been 
pleased to exercise it, the Apostle 
teaches us in the text: it is, “to 
him that believeth on Him that jus- 
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tifieth the ungodly;” for though 
ungodly, yet by the merciful ap- 
pointment of the Supreme Law- 
giver, his “faith is counted to him 
for righteousness.’ He is not in- 
deed personally entitled to the re- 
ward of righteousness; he has not 
worked out his salvation according 
to the stipulations of the broken 
law: but a new covenant has been 
propounded to him 3; a covenant of 
grace and mercy 3 a covenant found- 
ed on the all-sufficient death and 
merits of the incarnate Son of God ; 
and the way in which its blessings 
are made over to him is solely 
through faith. ‘Though his past 
life may have been most unrigh- 
teous, yet when he repents of his 
sins, and humbly turns to God, he 
is *¢ accounted righteous before God, 
for the merit of our Lord and Se 
viour Jesus Christ, by faith,” which 
he could not be “ for his own works 

deservings.” Such is the lan- 
guage of our church, in the Eleventh 
Article; and it is grounded on the 
frequent declarations of Scripture. 
Thus says the Apostle Paul, “* We 
are justified freely by God’s grace, 
through the redemption which is in 
Christ, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood.” He justifies the un- 
godly; he weighs not his merits, 
but pardons his offences ; he blots 
out his sins in virtue of the atoning 
blood of the Saviour, and he makes 
him heir to an eternal inheritance 
of glory, purchased by the same all- 
perfect sacrifice. 

These, then, are the two methods 
which the Apostle mentions for ob- 
taining the reward of God’s favour 
and eternal lite ;—the way of debt, 
and the way of grace; unerring 
obedience, or mere mercy: the 
meritorious claim of spotless sanc- 
tity, or the free offer of unmerited 
pardon; the all-perfect righteous- 
ness of man, or the sovereign plea- 
sure and love of God. ‘The Scrip- 
tures point out no third way ; the 
Aposile strongly rejects such a sup- 
position; for “ if,’ says he, * it is 
by grace, then if is no more of 
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works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace ; but if of works, then it is no 
more of grace, otherwise work is not 
work.” 

The reward, then, being of ines- 
timable value, and there being but 
two methods possible for its at- 
tainment, it is of infinite moment, 
in the third place, that we should 
examine, in which of these ways it 
is necessary that we ourselves should 
seek it. And can we feel any doubt 
upon the subject? Can frail, and 
imperfect, and sinful, and guilty 
creatures, hesitate one moment in 
deciding in which alone of these 
ways they can approach their Crea- 
tor: Shall any human being, since 
the Fall of Adam, claim pardon, 
justification, salvation, and eternal 
life, as of debt? Let conscience, 
enlightened by the word of God, 
answer the question. In what way 
does the Apostle, in the very chap- 
ter that precedes that from which 
the text is taken, speak of the 
whole human race? Does he not 
tell us, that “ All have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God; 
that, as it is written, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, 
* There is none righteous, no not 
one;” that * there is none that un- 
derstandeth, that seeketh after God 3” 
that “they are all gone out of the 
way, they are together become un- 
profitable,” and **there is no fear 
of God betore their eyes?” And 
can creatures thus justly exposed 
to God’s wrath and condemnation, 
ask for the reward of obedience ? 
Which of our works, or words, or 
thoughts, shall we dare to present 
before God as perfect and merito- 
rious in all its motives and conse- 
quences ‘The way of debt is, there- 
fore, wholly inapplicable to our case. 
The Apostle, in fact, mentions it 
only as a supposition: if, indeed, 
such a man as he describes in the 
first clause of the text could be 
found, then the reward would be 
his due; but who is the man that 
shall dare to inscribe his own name 
under the passage? “ Who hath 


given to God?” I[fthere be found 
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any one who can support this claim, 
then indeed “ it shall be rendered 
to him again.” But such a boast 
would be wholly arrogant and futile. 
There remains then but one alter- 
native. Free pardon is provided ; 
not “to him who worketh,” that is, 
not to any man either as having per- 
fectly kept the Divine law, or as 
having any claim in virtue even of 
an imperfect obedience; but “to 
him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly.” 
We must come as “ ungodly,” cast- 
ing ourselves wholly on the mercy 
of God in Christ, and trusting alone 
to his sacrifice, by a true and lively 
faith. ‘The Gospel does not appeal 
to us as righteous, or, to use the 
expression in the text, as “ work- 
ing: it appeals to us as sinners; 
it provides redemption and justifica- 
tion for sinners—for all who, what- 
ever may have been their past con- 
duct, truly turn unto God through 
Jesus Christ. It excludes none but 
those who, by their continual impe- 
nitence, exclude themselves. Its 
language is, “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; 
and he that hath no money, come ye, 
buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and with- 
out price.” The Saviour demands 
no previous qualification, but that 
we should feel the burden of our 
sins, and deeply lament them, and 
desire to forsake them. Thus ap- 
proaching with a penitential reliance 
on his atonement, those sins, though 
many, are forgiven us, we are jus- 
tified by faith, we obtain peace with 
God, we become heirs to everlasting 
life. 

Such are the plain declarations 
of the holy Scriptures, concerning 
the justification of a sinner before 
God; but we must not close our 
remarks without alluding, in the 
fourth place, to some difficulties 
which may seem to arise from the 
subject. It may be asked, is there 
not some danger in this representa- 
tion? May not men abuse the grace 
of God? If we are justified by be- 
lieving, and not by working, do we 


not cast a reproach upon good works, 
and incur the peril of causing them 
to be neglected > And further, js 
not the language of the text in 
seeming opposition to another de- 
claration of the same Apostle, 
where he says, “ Work out your 
own salvation ;” and to the whole 
strain of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in which holiness of heart 
and life is most earnestly enjoined, 
and this at the eternal peril of our 
souls in case of disobedience ? These 
seeming difficulties will be easily 
removed, if we keep in mind that the 
Apostle in the text is not under- 
valuing any good work, but only 
showing that no human works are 
so good as to be meritorious in the 
sight of God, our best obedience 
being imperfect. Who could be 
more anxious to inculcate every 
good word and work than St. Paul? 
And he did so at the very time that 
he shows the exclusion of good 
works from the office of justifying, 
and assigns that office to faith only. 
For what is justifying faith, the 
faith mentioned in the text? tt is 
not a simple assent ; it is not calling 
ourselves Christians ; it is not a boid 
confidence that our sins are pardon- 
ed; but itissuch a reliance on the 
atonement of Christ for pardon and 
acceptance with God, as is accom- 
panied by sorrew for sin, a desire 


to obey God’s laws, tenderness of 


conscience, a love of holiness, and 
newness of heart and life. The 
sinner comes as “ungodly” for 
pardon and justification, on the 
ground only of his Saviour’s death 
and merits ; and ungodly he remains 


to the end of life, in the sense of 


being still a frail and sinful creature, 
who can lay no claim to the merit 
of perfectly obeying the laws of 
God: but he is not ungodly in the 
sense of continuing a deliberate and 
wilful transgressor : indeed he was 
no longer such, when, guided by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, he first 
came to Christ for justification ; for 
had he continued such, he would still 
have remained ata distance, upcon- 
cerned about his immortal interests. 
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and heedless of God’s commands. 
The desire that brought him to his 
Saviour was accompanied by re- 
pentance and humility; the faith 
that united him to his Saviour was 
the fruitful parent of holiness and 
good works. ‘Till this justifying 
faith was wrought in his soul, he 
had neither the inclination nor the 
power to do the will of God: he 
was in a state of alienation and re- 
bellion ; but no sooner did he truly 
believe, than he became a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus. At the very 
time when he rejected the boastful 
conceit that he could so work, as 
on the footing of perfect obedience 
to deserve an eternal reward, and 
when he was led in self-abasement to 
cast himself wholly on the mercy 
of God in Christ, he began for the 
first time truly “to work out his 
salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it was God that worked in him 
to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” From love, from gratitude, 
from a holy change of principle and 
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disposition, he began to live no 
longer to himself, but to him who 
loved him, and gave himself for 
him. flis faith was proved by his 
works ; and without this practical 
test, in vain would he have hoped 
that he possessed that justifying 
grace. Thus, then, the seeming dil- 
ficulty ceases. Is the law of God 
made void by the doctrine of free 
pardon and justification through 
faith mi virtue of the sacrifice ot 
Chirisi: No: it is established by that 
whol-some and comfortable doc- 
trine, as our Article so justly calls 
it. Jt is shown that the sinner may 
be pardoned ; that the gate of mercs 
is opened to all who seek for en- 
trance into the city of spiritual re- 
fuge; while it is rendered equally 
clear, that no warrant is held out 
to the unchristian and impious in- 
ference, let us continue in sig that 
vrace may abound, “ God forbid ; 
for how shall we that are dead to 
sin, live any longer therein ?”’ 
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NEGRO SLAVERY—No. VIII. 


INSURRECTIONS OF SLAVES IN THE 
WEST INDIES-——ST. LUCIA-—TRI- 
NIDAD-——-DOMINICA-——J AMAICA——- 
DEMERARA. 


Arrer having considered the late 
insurrection in Demerara, we now 
ttirn to the other insurrections 
which, it is alleged, have been pro- 
duced in the West Indies by the 
agitation, in this country, of the 
question of slavery. 


I. The first insurrection by which 
the public mind was disturbed was 
thus announced in the newspapers 
of the 4th October, 1823 :— 

** Castries, St. Lucia, August, 1823. 

* Since the account of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s motion reached this island, the 
conduct of many of the Negroes has 
caused much alarm. Three neto- 
Currst. Ossery. No. 26°. 


rious characters, ringleaders iu a plot 
against the White and free Coloured 
People, have been apprehended and 
brought into town, Last night was 
fixed for the commencement of their 
brigandage. The plot being blown, 
and every one on the alert, we hope 
the meditated disturbance will be 
prevented ; but we fear some severe 
examples will be necessary, and a 
considerable time elapse, ere tran- 
quillity and discipline be established 
in the minds of the Negroes. So 
much for philanthropic speeches, 
producing misery and bloodshed in 
place of peace and good order.” 

Of this formidable plot we have 
heard not one syllable since it was 
first announced. We trust, how- 
ever, that the details connected 
with it will be called for by Par- 
liament.—Of St. Tucia less is 
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known in this country than of any 
of our other islands. With two facts 
only, connected with that colony, 
are we acquainted, and these have 
greatly increased our desire to know 
more of its institutions. One Is, 
that a fine is exacted, and paid into 
the king’s treasury, on every act of 
manumission which takes — place 
there; another, that some years 
vo a Negro, who was found guilty 
f running away, had both his ears 
cut off close to his he ad, by the order 
and in the presence of a gentleman 
high in office there. ‘The death 
alone of that gentleman prevented 
« motion for a parli amentary inquiry 
into this transaction. The iuti- 
lated Negro, who had escaped trem 
the island, was actually in this coun- 
try, prepared to exhibit the most 
incontrovertible proof of the mutila- 
tion, when the news of the death of 
ihe perpetrator of it arrived. So 
inuch for St. Lucia. 

If. In the newspapers of the 
4th January, 1824, was announced 
an insurrection at Trinidad. The 
following is an extract from the 
letter which conveyed this informa- 
tion:—* About ten days since an 
intended rising amongst the Ne- 
vroes in the valley of Diego Martin 
was fortunately discovered, and 
twenty-three of the principals taken 
and sent to coniinement. ‘Ihe time 
appointed by them for the purpose 
was the night of the Ist inst. (Noy. 
1, 18233) and although the plot was 
(discovered, yet it was dcemed iie- 
cessary to be on the alert that night.” 
*T question much if any of the 
iwenty-three Negroes taken will be 

xecuted. I remember a ‘similar 
currence in 1505,°— was this 
also owing ‘to the interference of a 
set of people at home, who would 
rejoice in the ruin of us all ?’*)— 


‘-when four suffered, aid several 
had their ears cropped. One of 


tuese said ear-less gentlemen was 
taken up as a principal in the late 
affair.” Here then we have a very 
lair good plot, as good a plot as ever 
was hatched. It served its purpose : 
t spread terror and dismay for two 
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or three days in Trinidad; and i: 
added to the fears of the timid 
and irresolute in England. But ou 
newspapers, though they took pains 
to sound the trumpet of alarm, have 
not given us any information as to 
the result of the plot, and the fate of 
the cons spirators. We propose to 
supp ily this deficiency. 

An inquiry was forthwith insti- 
tuted by the Government of Trini. 
dad into the nature and extent o; 
this formidable conspiracy; when it 
clearly appeared that the whole wa, 
amere hoax, and that there was no! 
even the shadow of proof of any 
evil intention on the part of th 
twenty-three Slaves who had been 
apprehended, or of any other Slaves 
in the island. But how, in this di- 
lemma, was the dignity of the White 
aristocracy to be saved from ridi- 
cule? This was a problem not 
easily solved. The course actually 
adopted was, to bring the prisoners 
before the Governor, Sir R. Wood- 
ford; who, after giving them a so- 
lemn admonition on the duty of sub- 
ordination, dismissed them to thei: 
homes, only exacting from two o! 
them, who, it is said, had been 
heard to mutter something about 
that hated word freedom, a promis: 
their parole Whonneur is the ex- 
pression employed in two different 
letters) that they would remain to: 
six months within the local limits oi 
the plantations to which they be- 
longed. Thus has ended the Tri- 
nidad plot. 

In some respects, indeed, an in 
surrection in ‘Trinidad is less to be 
apprehended than in any other ot 
our Slave Colonies. The free po- 
pulation bears to the slave popula- 
tion the proportion of 18 to 22; be- 
sides which, the Spanish laws, which 
prevail in this island, are more fa- 
vourable to the protection and well- 
being of the Slaves, than the Slave 
Codes of the British Colonies in 
ceneral. On the other hand, there 
have been exhibited of late strong 
symptoms of a disposition on the 
part cf the local authorities to de- 
part from the salutary spirit o 
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Spanish legislation. Mr. Stephen, 
in his admirable delineation of Co- 
lonial Bondage, as it exists in point 
of law, (p. 115,) has adverted, with 
his usual force, to an oflicial notifi 
cation by Sir Ralph W oodiorth, 
Governor of Trinidad (which ap- 
peared in the London n Wspapers 
of the Oth October, L823.) of his 
having ordered two Negro Slaves to 
be punished, one with 75 and the 
other with 100 lashes, for a com- 
plaint against their master, which, 
he says, on investigation, proved to 
be groundless. These tremen lous 
punishments Sir Ralph dir 
be inflicted in the presence of depu 


Cis to 


the neighbouring estates. for the 
express purpose of deterrins them 
from like offences. ‘This is in the 
very spirit of the slave system of 
Demerara. Sir Ralph deemed it 
necessary to order that 
should attend to watch the applica- 
tion of that West-iIndian knout—the 
eart-whip. We concur with Mr. 
Stephen in deeming the Governor 
to be scarcely justifiable in thus 
awfully adding to the terrors which 
must always Oppose au appeal by 
the slave from his master to the 
magistrate. The danger is, wiihout 
doubt, even in Trinidad, intinitely 
greater, that cruel and fatal oppres- 
sions should be unpunished and un- 
restrained trom a want of a com- 
plainant or a witness, than that mas- 
ters should suffer by the groundless 
accusations of their slaves. “Sir 
Ralph,” Mr. Stephen observes, 
“should have recollected that it 
was impossible so to discourace 
complaints that are false, without 
intimidating the poor slaves from 
bringing forward such as true. 
It is probable that a great majority 
of the Negroes who witnessed these 
tremendous and solemn flogvings, 
believed the sufferers to be 
cent, and their story true: and to 
them at least, if not to all, the prac- 
tical lesson obviously was-—Deware 
how you complain.” 

We trust that the papers neces- 
sary to elucidate the above trans- 
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Slaves in the West Indies. Ju 


tations of ten slaves trom each of 


nd tiey contain, moreover, this 
‘singular proposition, that * apy al 
ti mp to instil into thei minds 
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Bat this is not all. The Whit 
population of ‘Trinidad have afford- 
ed us a recent opportunity to judg 
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vileges of British subjects. The 
iree People of Colour have, how- 
ever, at length made their case 
known to his Majesty, who, we 
doubt not, will grant them the re- 
dress to which they are so unques- 
tionably entitled 

III. The next case of alleged in- 
surrection which we have to notice, 
is one which exists as yet ouly in 
apprehension. <A letter from Do- 
minica, dated Dec. 7th, 1823, ap- 
peared in the Courier of the 3d 
February last, giving a most alarm- 
ing view of the general state of in- 
subordination among the Slaves, 
but specifying no overt act of vio- 
lence. The whole account wears a 
most suspicious air. But even 
if the writer’s apprehensions were 
vealized, it would only be what has 
oceurred in Dominica over and over 
again; for this is the very island in 
which Governor Ainslie offered a 
reward for bringing in insurgent 
men, women, and children, dead or 
alive. It was also in this island 
that the conduct of the Governor 
who succeeded him was indicted by 
the Grand Jury of the island as a 
nuisance, and denounced by the 
Assembly as calculated to disturb 
the public peace, because he pro- 
secuted several masters for cruelty 
to their Slaves. And it is this 
island, moreover, which, with a po- 
pulation of about 900 Whites, men, 
women, and children, has been the 


foremost in talking of throwing off 


their allegiance, if the British Par- 
liament shall dare to interfere with 
their sacred right of cartwhipping 
their Slaves. 

IV. A fourth case, that of Bar- 


badoes, as it was an insurrection of 


the Whites, and not of the Blacks, 
we shall not think it necessary to 
dwell upon at present, further than 
to remark, that it proves incon- 


testibly the extraordinary power of 


combination, or rather of conspiracy, 
for purposes of crime, existing among 
the White population of this island ; 
which population, be it remember- 
ed, is about four times as large, in 
proportion to the Slave population, 
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as that of almost all the other co- 
lonies. The White people of Bar- 
badoes seem to entertain no scruples 
whatever about uniting to commit 
the most violent outrages on_ the 
public peace:—they raze to the 
ground a house dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God: they 
seck the life of the exemplary and 
unoffending individual who officia- 
ted in it. and force him into exile: 
they follow up these criminal pro- 
ceedings by sending emissaries to 
different islands to excite the White 
population there to imitate their 
example: and, to crown all, they 
openly denounce venzeance on every 
person who shall dare to take a single 
step to bring the perpetrators of the 
above outrages to justice; and to 
these offende rs, should they be 
brought to trial, they openly and 
unblushingly promise complete im- 
munity, even at the expense of the 
perjury of the jurors appointed to 
try them. 

Now is it, under such circum- 
stances, any breach of charity to 
suppose, if these White men can go 
such lengths in crime to serve their 
supposed interests, or to gratify their 
inflamed passions, that they may as 
little hesitate to combine for the 
fabrication of a Negro plot, even 
though at some cost of Negro blood, 
if it should appear to them neces- 
sary with a view to the attainment 
of the same objects ? Let us there- 
fore be on our guard against Bar- 
badoes, recollecting also that it 
may be just possible that the spirit 
and conduct of the Barbadians may 
have their admirers and imitators in 
other islands. We trust that Parlia- 
ment will speedily call for informa- 
tion respecting this Barbadoes in- 
surrection. 

V. We now proceed to consider 
the disturbances that have taken 
place in Jamaica; the last, though 
not the least, of the colonies claiming 
our attention on this score. 

The first intimation of any re- 
cent disturbance in this island is 
contained in a letter dated Kingston, 


Oct. 12, 1813, and is to the follow- 
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ing effect :—“ Two or three people 
have been shipped off last week 
from Jamaica, having been found 
with inflammatory decuments in 
their possession, sent by some secret 
emissaries of Boyer in St. Domingo, 
to induce the negroes to rise en masse, 
to declare themselves free, and to 
rourder all the Whites. We are all 
under great apprehensions in conse- 
quence.” 

It is more than probable that this 
alarming statement had for its ob- 
ject to cover a gross act of injustice ; 
which was alterwaris, however, most 
happily frustrated. 

It is already known (see No. LY.) 
that the free People of Colour in 
Jamaica have been of late petition- 
ing the colonial levislature on the 
subject of their civil and political 
rights, and that their petition has 
been rejected. 

The conduct of their cause was 
intrusted to a committee consisting 
of twenty-one individuals of their 
own body, who naturally became 
obnoxious to many White colonists. 
Some of these, had it been in their 
power, would probably not have 
hesitated to transport from the 
island the whole Committee, as a 
just punishment for daring to aspire 
to an extension of civil and political 
rights. What they could not do, 
however, with respect to all, the 
Alien Law of Jamaica enabled them 
at least to attempt with respect to 
two of the most able and active of 
the body. That law empowers the 
Governor to apprehend any Negro, 
or Person of Colour, not being a 
natural born subject of his Majesty, 
to confine him on board a ship, and 
tosend him off the island in twen- 
ty-four hours, provided he thinks 
such person “ a dangerous or sus- 
picious character with regard to 
the public safety and tranquillity.” 
Under the cover of this enactment, 
two individuals, the only two whose 
names happened not to be English, 
were fixed upon for the experiment. 
A letter from Jamaica, dated the 


13th of last October, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this transaction. 
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Person of 


The writer is himself a 
(olour :— 

“In the worst spirit, two of the 
Committee have been dragged to 
prison, charged with a conspiracs 


against the peace 0! the state. 
Though a great deal of unfau 
treatment was to be feared) trom 


such men as those that compose the 
White society of Jamaica; though, 
from all authority being vest: d in 
the complexional aristocracy, it 
was to be expected that the party 
would be powerful against us; yet 
it was by no means to be presumed 
that they would have proceeded to 
this desperate length, in’ order to 
subdue the favourable sentiments 
with which have been met in 
our appeal to the Legislature. By 
raising the cry of danger, they hove 
sought to smother the voice of those 
who had promised to plead our 
cause in the Legislature ; and it is 
a matter of proud satisfaction to 
say, that these our advocates are 
ihe most opulent, the most intelli- 
vent, respected of the 
land 

‘“ The motives for bringing down 
this suspicion on our conduct are 
too apparent to be mistaken: it 
weakens that which constitutes the 
strength of our claim. In the words 


we 


and most 


of our declaration we state, that 
we look tothe devotion which we 
have always manifested to the in- 


terests of the island. as the fairest 
pledve of undoubted fitness to be 
now relieved from our political dis- 
abilities. 

* Phere is alaw, which evives to 
the Governor the power of sending 
out of the island within four and 
twenty hours any alien charged, on 
information before a magistrate, 
with being known to be of senti- 
ments inimical to the state. ‘To 
bring the individuals selected to be 
the victims to their fears and their 
prejudices within the operation of 
this la v, it was necesssary to be very 
circumspect. ‘The persons are not 
aliens, and, therefore, not liable to 
the exercise of this extraordinar, 
power conceded to the Governoi 
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Sut still it was necessary to give 
them the appearance of being such, 
to induce the Executive to employ 
its authority against them. ‘Their 
parents, when their own country 
(St. Domingo) was made the seat 
of a bloody revolution, sought and 
found an asylum in Jamaica, where 
they gave birth to these children. 
They are the subjects of England. 
However, the fact of their parents 
being natives of St. Domingo con- 
stituted the presumplion of their 
being aliens; and in defiance of the 
circumstances, notorious to every 
one, that they possessed property 
in land, in houses, and in slaves; 
that they had wives and children ; 
that they claimed the protection of 
subjects, and performed the duties 
of citizens,—all which ought to have 
induced inquiry.—yet did the Go- 
vernor venture to exercise against 
them the arbitrar. 2uthority vested in 
him under the Alien Law. 

“ But this is not all of this dia- 
bolical conspiracy. I have said 
that it was necessary to be cir- 
cumspect. They wisely and warily 
mixed the insidiousness of the fox 
with the poison of the serpent. 
Four and twenty hours would give 
their friends time to proclaim before 
the authorities the infraction of their 
rights. It was, therefore, arranged, 
that they should be arrested in the 
evening, and carried away from the 
island in the morning by a vessel 
of war then ready to sail. The 
honesty of the Deputy Marshal 
saved them from the destruction 
which awaited them. He saw all 
the calamities attending an investi- 
gation at home, and prudently de- 
layed the execution of the warrant 
until the vessel of war had left the 
island. By this simple act of ho- 
nesty, he has enabled them to claim 
the protection of the laws of thetr 
country; and bya writ of Habcas 
Corpus, to be moved in court to-day, 
they will be restored to their friends, 
to their family, and to society. The 
names of the individuals are Les- 
cesne and Escoffery. 

** By referring to our resolutions, 





you will perceive that our intende: 
petition claims from the Legislatur, 
the exercise of those ordinary rights 
of British subjects—the ri; cht 0) 
admission on juries, and the righ) 
of suffrage of freeholders. They 
are circumstances of ordinary citi- 
zeuship, of which at present we are 
devested. tInastate where so many 
of the privileges of British subjects 
are abridged as in this of Jamaica. 
where people are daily liable to so 
much oppression, they are essentia 
to our salety ; and 1 believe no cas: 
could with more effect be pointed ou 
to demonstrate that necessity, te 
the recent villanous attempt agains: 
Lescesne and Escoffery. 

It is not to be believed that any 
British Governor, and especially 
that a man so bumane and bene- 
volent as the Duke of Manchester, 
should have lent himself witiingly 
to so oppressive and cruel a trans- 
action. ‘The gerossest fraud musi 
have been practised upon him betore 
lie could have signed the tatal war- 
rant; and he will owe it to his own 
chi acter for humanity and justice to 
expose the parties who have thus 
abused his good faith, as well as the 
means by which they succeeded in 
making him the instrument of thei 
design. 

In contirmation of the details 
contained in the above letter, i 
appears (from the Royal Gazette o! 
Jamaica) that on the very day 
which it 1s dated, namely, the 15t) 
of last October, Mr. Rennalls, a 
barrister, moved the Grand Court 
of the island fora writ of Habeas 
Corpus to discharge from gaol two 
young Men of ¢ ‘olour, L. C. Lesces- 
ne and John Escoflery, who had 
been committed under the Alien Act. 
The sian Rpeomnncer opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the affau 
was undergoing the regular course 
of investigation, and that it might 
frustrete the ends of justice to grant 
it. Tae Court said, ** it should not 
interiere at present; but when the 
inquiry was at an end, the case might 
be brought before it, when it would 
consider it.” 
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On the 17th oi October, Mr. 
Rennalls renewed his motion, which 
was again opposed by the Attorney- 
General on the same ground as be- 
fore ; but “the Court conceived it its 
duty to ascertain if the parties were 
really British subjects, and directed 
that the aflidavits should be filed. 
and the motion considered on a fu- 
ure day.” 

On the 24th of October the case 
was sodemn/y argued at great length ; 
and on the following day the Court 
pronounced its sentence, which was 
—that both individuals were British 
born subjects, and entitled to their 
discharge. 

Not a word appears to have been 
said in any stage of the proceedings 
of the inflammatory dociiments al- 
leged to have been found in their 
possession, and of the purpose of 
raising the Slaves en masse, and 
murdering all the Whites, which 
were so confidently talked of in the 
letter of the 12th of October quoted 
above. 

Most fortunate was it for these 
nen, in the then temper of the island, 
that their fate was to be decided by 
responsible judges, and not by an 
irresponsible jury; and yet the 
Chief Justice, in delivering his deci- 
sion, sees to have lamented that 
the Court had not had “ the advan- 
tage of a jury, who could have seen 
the manner in which the witnesses 
delivered their evidence; but had 
been confined to looking over the 
written testimony before them.” It 
had been argued, he said, that “ the 
Court ouvht to lave the most com- 
plete and satisfactory evidence that 
these men were British subjects ; 
and to convince it that so siena/ 


an act of oppression had been com- 


mitted by the Executive.” But 
eleven) persons having sworn to 
the fact of the birth of Lescesne 


in Jamaica, and six tothat of Es- 
‘offeryv here could be } } . 

cofiery, there could be no doubt on 
the point. 

We trust that all the necessary 
documents for elucidating this trans- 
action will hy 
Parliament 


also be called for 
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2, The abortive alarm which has 
just been mentioned, and which so 


signally disappointed its authors, is 


not the only alarm which has reach- 
ed us from Jamaica. ¢ hristmas is 
there the great period of alarms of 
plots: and those who know Jamaica 
might have pre dicted that the Christ- 
could not pass without 
similar alarms. And yet (Christmas 
Is obviously by far the most un- 
likety time for a plot, as the autho- 
rities are then usually on the alert. 
Agreeably, however, to what might 
have been expected, the editor of one 
of the newspapers tells us, on the 


mas ol L325 


, 


23d of December, 1523, ® Several 


rumours of the most alarmine nature 
have been spread in this city. King 
ton) respecting the Negroes of Mt. 


George's.” ‘This editor, who seem 

io have suspected that the rumours 
had no foundation, very judiciously 
‘“ determined to elicit the trath,’ 
and proceeded himself to those parts 
of the parish which were said to 
be in a state of insurrection. He 
found guards stationed at Annotto 
Bay, But? Bay, and Birnham Wood. 
“ ‘Phe good folks of Annotto Bay,” 
he says, “ were all staring at each 
other, and labouring under visible 
anxiety. One told him there was a 
revolt at Balearras, another that the 
whole parish along Bufi-Bay river 
was in a state of insubordination. 
li was also stated, that the jail at 
Bufl-Bay was crowded with revol- 
ters. ‘The editor proceeded to that 
village, and found in the jail one 
Negro, who was taken up with a 
fowling piece in his hands, about 
to murder—a wild boar!!!” * 

3. Fromthe parish of Manchester, 
the parish of the Rev. J. W. Bridges, 
we have an alarm no less unfounded 
and ridiculous. ‘Chey write thence : 
* Our friends T and M had 
a wild-goose chase yesterday, ha- 
ving gone upwards of forty miles, by 
order of the Custos, with two com- 
panies of the militia and an entire 
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A plot, it seen 
covered in St. George's, at ne 
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troop, to search the Negro houses 
at Cocoa Walk, where there were 
said to be arms in possession of the 
Negroes. The result was, that one 
musket only was found, given by 
Dr. Porter many years ago to an 
old watchman; there were also a few 
rusty bayonets about fifty years old. 

4. St. Mary’s parish, however, has 
furnished an alarm of a more serious 
description. A letter from that 
parish, dated Dec. 19, 1823, gives 
the following statement of it :— 
* This horrible business was acci- 
dentally discovered on the evening 
of the 16th by @ servant boy telling 
his master he would have a bad 
Christmas, advising him at that time 
to go on board ship, as the Negroes 
were to rise; that Ais own father, 
who was one of the chiefs, had told 
him to take care of himself at that 
time; that he had seen large meet- 
ings of Negroes, and heard them 
speak of killing all the White 
people. He implicated six Negroes 
of an estate adjoining Port Maria, 
and two belonging to Mr. Walker. 
The Negro named Ned, one of 
Mr. Walker’s, was apprehended and 
brought before the magistrates, and 
the boy kept out of the way. He 
denied the thing until the boy was 
brought as evidence to his face. 
He then received a promise of par- 
don, and his freedom, to discover the 
whole ; and he deposed, that a ge- 
neral rising was to have taken place 
on Christmas eve, but, in conse- 
quence of the guards being mounted 
at that time, it was suggested that it 
would be an improper time. A 
meeting was therefore held, and it 
was fixed for the night of the 18th, 
when it was to be general. It was 
to commence by firing the trash (or 
fuel) house, and the works of Fron- 
tier estate, and as the White people 
came they were to be destroyed. 
They were then to fire the town of 
Port Maria, and a general massacre 
to take place.” 

The sequel to this tragedy is thus 
related in the Jamaica newspapers 
of the 28th December, 1823 :— 

“ Ata Special Slave Court, held 
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in the Court-house at Manning’s 
Town, in the parish of St. Mary, om 
the 18th inst., the following Slaves 
were tried, and sentenced to be 
transported for life, viz. :— 

“ Jacob, to James Deans, Esq. 
for running away—Value 10. 

‘“ Abraham Davis, to Richmond 
Estate, for ditto— Value 501. 

“Quaw, to Francis Bowen, for 
ditto—Value 50/. 

“ London, to Robert Alexander, 
Esq. for ditto—Value 501. 

* George Bryan, to Agualte Vale 
Pen, for ditto—Value 501. 

“ Trial of the Rebels. 

“The Court adjourned till the 
next day for the trial of the fol- 
lowing Slaves, charged with being 
concerned in rebellious conspiracies, 
and committing other crimes, to the 
ruin and destruction of the White 
people and others of this island, and 
for causing, exciting, and promoting 
others thereto; and also for being 
concerned in rebellion, and de- 
signing to commit murder, felony, 
burglary, and to set fire to certain 
houses, out-houses, and compassing 
and imagining the death of the 
White people in the said parish. 
They were all found guilty on the 
clearest evidence, and sentenced to 
be hanged. 

*‘ Henry Nibbs, to J. Walker, Esq. 
—Value 50/1. 

“Charles Brown, 
estate— Value 1007. 

“ James Sterling, to ditto—Value 
651. 

“Charles Watson, to ditto—Value 
80l. 
“Rodney Wellington, to ditto— 
Value 70/. 

“William Montgomery, to ditto 
—Value 1002 

* Richard Cosley, to ditto—Value 
1002. 

“ Morris Henry, to ditto—Value 
90/. 

“On their defence they denied 
the charge, and said they were well 
used, and clothed, and were quite 
happy. One of them, Charles Wat- 
son, declared that he never was 
punished in his life ; that great trust 
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was put in him, and he was as well 
off as if he was free. 
‘ Execution of the Rebels. 

“ The above culprits were executed 
it Port Maria, in the most solemn and 
impressive manner, on Wednesday, 
in pursuance of his Grace’s warrant. 





Richard Cosley acknowledged his 
cuilt to the Rev. Girod and 
the Rev. Cooke. They were 





unremitting in their attendance on 
the wretched and deluded beings. 

“ From the evidence, it appeared 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
they designed to set fire to Frontier 
works, adjoining Port Maria, and 
to butcher the Whites and free Per- 
sons of Colour, as they came to 
extinguish the fire, then to come 
dawn to the town, and take posses- 

~sion of it, while a detachment seized 
ihe fort.” 

Such are the particulars of this 
“horrible” insurrection, and of the 
summary executions which avenged 
it. It is no where stated that there 
was any overt act of violence on the 
part of the Slaves who were executed. 
{t is not asserted that they had any 
arms or ammunition in their posses- 
sion, or any access to such indispen- 
sable instruments of insurrection, 
and yet part of their plan was to 
seize the fort. 
the evidence have not yet been given 

lous; we trust they will be given. 
But who were the witnesses? A 
waiting-boy, who was strangely ad- 
mitted to the counsels of the conspi- 
rators, and who accuses his own fa- 
ther; and a man to whom an ofler 
is said to have been first made of a 
pardon fer himself, and his freedom, 
if he would discover the whole. His 
freedom! Vi we were to believe all 
the statements of West-Indians at 
home and abroad, this offer of tree- 
dom could have been no temptation 
to one of their thrice happy slaves 
—happier far than the English pea- 
sant. And yet mark how differently 
men reason, when thrown ofi their 
guard, from what they do when they 
are writing pamphlets. We tind no 
question among the alarmed Whites 
of St. Mary as to the estimation in 
Curist. Osserv. No, 268. 


The particulars of 
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which treedom is held by the Slave. 
It is the infallible bait, by which he 
is tempted to betray his associates 
in conspiracy; and which, if there 
had been no conspiracy, mig! 
sibly have been a bait sutlicientls 


lil pos- 


powertul to induce him to create 
one. And then consider the pre- 
cipitation with which these poot 
wretches are hurried out of the 
world. ‘Phe waiting-boy informs his 
master of the plot only on the even- 
ing of the 16th. The mage 
assemble, probably on the following 
day, for the purpose of inquiry: and 
on that day, we presume, the accused 
are apprehended. On the Loth thie 
Slave Court is formed: onthe 10th 
the prisoners are condemned to death ; 


and as soon as it was possible to re» 


strates 


ceive the Governor’s warrant from 
Spanish- town th y are executed. Is 
there not something ve ry Oppos ite to 
our ideas of the solemnity of pro- 
ceedings in trials for treason, in this 
rapid proceeding 2 A bried interval 
of time surely might have been in- 
terposed between the apprehension 
of these men and their trial ; such an 
interval as would have admitted ot 
calm and deliberate inquiry, and 
would have-allowed the eliervescence 
of men’s passions to subside before 
the trial should take place. Let the 
minutes then be p! oduced of this trial, 
by which eight of liis Majesty’s sub- 
jects have been thrust out of existence 
with such unusual haste, and on 
evidence, as far as yet appears, ol 
not the most satisiying description— 
the evidence of a waiting-boy, who 
hangs his own father ; and of a man 
who i is stated to have had a pardon 
and the promise of freedom given 
him to induce him to discover the 
whole. These cicht men too have 
been executed on evidence which 
would not have been admitted 

any court of Jamaica to decide the 
value of a hobnail belonging to a 
White man. And by whom are they 
tried? By the very men who are 
made to believe that they themselves 
were to be the victims of this atro- 
cious conspiracy. From among the 
very men against whom the alleged 
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wrong is said to be meditated, 
and whose fears are still intensely 
agitated by the newly discovered 
plot, of which the y were to be them- 
selves the victims. A court and jury 
are forthwith collected to try the 
delinquents: no time is allowed to 
prepare the defence; no legal as- 
sistance is afiorded to the accused ; 
no means or time for dhnininn ex 
culpatory testimony ; but the Court 
proceeds at once, without even aday’s 
pause, to the work of trial and con- 
demnation. ‘The matter will speak 
for itself to the bosoms of English- 
men. 

Sut the reader will doubtless be 
struck with a_ peculiarity in the ac- 
count given us of this affair. To the 
name of each of the persons exe- 
cuted is affixed a sum of money. 
That sum indicates the price at which 
each has been appraised; in fact, the 
price of blood, which isto be paid 
to the owner of the slave who is exe- 
cuted, out of the treasury of the 
island. The whole sum paid for 
these eight men is 655/. Jamaica 
currency, or about 465/. sterling, 
being at the average rate of 538/. 
sterling for each.* 

And this circumstance furnishes 
an answer to those who argue as to 
the improbability that masters will 
lend themselves to the too ready be- 
lief of plots which must issue in the 
destruction of their property. The 
master whose slaves are sacriliced, 
we see, is indemnified by the public. 
Thus. in Demerara, if we suppose tiie 
number of slaves put -to death in the 
late insurrection to amount to 750, 
to pay for them ail would make 
only one per cent. on the whole 
number of slaves in the colony; 
which there are doubtless some in- 


We may see from this the extrava- 
gance of Mr. Barham’s calculation of the 
vajue of the slaves in our colonies; name- 
ly, 807. sterling each for young and old, 
male and apelin healthy and infirm. = In 
the penees it case, eight men capable of be- 
ing conspirators are valued at an average 
of only £8 . The runawarvs paid for by the 
same Coust iveratre niv 42), Cc urrency, 
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dividuals there who would regard as 
a light contribution, if it could serve 
the purpose of averting the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament in 
the management of their slaves. 


~<a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Or all the objects of distress which 
are presented to our attention, none 
perhaps more deservedly attract oui 
compassion than those who, by the 
total loss of either sight or hearing, 
the two principal inlets to know- 
ledge and happiness, are placed in 
the most cheerless and apparently 
hopeless situation. Formerly thes: 
two unhappy classes of our fellow- 
creatures were merely objects o! 
passive commisseration ; for human 
ingenuity had not devised the means 
by which one of these senses mighi 
be so exercised as in some degree to 
supply the place of the other. But, 
during the course of the last century, 
some benevolent individuals, by their 
study and ingenuity, succeeded in 
awakening those powers and capa- 
bilities of happiness which formerly 
remained dormant, or had_ perhaps 
only contributed to the misery 0! 
their possessors, from the want oi 
suitable objects on which to exei- 
cise their functions. The differen 
excellent asyla which are now to 
be found in Great Britain, and on 


the Continent, for the education of 


the blind, and of the deaf and dumb, 
attest the utility of the labours ot 
these benevolent men: but the num- 
ber and accommodations of — these 
establishments are still quite inade- 
quate to the extent of the calamity. 
It requires an active persevering 
canvass, in order to obtain about 
four thousand votes of the sub- 
scribers to these institutions, chiefly 
among the nobility, opulent gentry. 
or more opulent citizens in London. 
before admission can be obtained 
for a candidate;—and the annua! 
number of unsuccessful candidates 
is so great, that an applicant can 
succeed in gaining admission for the 
object for whom he is interested. 
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only by the exclusion of some other 
equally in need of assistance. Thus, 
though a number of these objects 
of compassion receive in these estab- 
lishments an education which pre- 
pares them for social happiness and 
usefulness, too many remain con- 


cealed in the cellars and alleys of 


large towns, or sequestered in coun- 
try villages ; the prey of angry pas- 
sions, or sunk into hopeless stupi- 
dity; at best, the victims of restless 
idleness and vacancy, deprived of 
most of the jeys of this life, and 
ignorant of the hopes of a better. 
And can nothing be done to extend 
the blessing of instruction to these 
poor beings, to whom may be ap- 
plied the words of our great poet, 
* Wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out?” Can no new asyla be 
established? The claims of our 
public charities are already so great 
and numerous, that it might not be 
advisable to propose any new pro- 
jects of a very expensive or difficult 
kind; but much might be done by 
the plan which [ am about to pro- 
pose, and which unites economy 
with utility. 1 must premise, that 
in the details which follow, | refer 
only to the deaf and dumb; for my 
experience does not extend to the 
education of the blind, though I be- 
lieve that the principles on which my 
observations are grounded will apply 
equally to both classes. 

I would prepose first, that in some 
of the large manufacturing towns, 
or perhaps in some of the cathedral 


towns in the kingdom, where of 


course schools on Dr. Bell’s plan 
are established, a small portion of 
the girls’ and boys’ school-room,—a 
form perhaps sufficient for ten or 
twelve children,—should be appro- 
priated to deaf and dumb children. 
Proper and economical board and 
lodging for such children should 
be provided, with the schoolmis- 
tress, or with confidential respect- 
able people, as nearly as_ possible 
in their own rank of life; the ex- 
pense to be. defrayed either by the 
parents of the children, by the pa- 
tishes to which they respectively be- 
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long, or by the voluntary assistance 
of benevolent persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. An intelligent: young 
person should be s¢ lected trom the 
upper class of the boys’ and _ girls’ 
school, of good ability, but above all 
of an excellent temper, as the teacher 
of this class of deaf and dumb pu- 
pils, and should be allowed from the 
school occasionally assistant 
teachers. A small salary should be 
raised by subscription, in order to 
retain this teacher in’ the 
The only annual « xpense proposea 
ription, on Ults 


some 


school. 


to be raised by subs: 
plan, would be the amount of thes 
small salaries. 

l am prepared to answer the ob 
eCVery ihi- 


stl ke 


the above 


jection which will 
te llivent reader of 
** How ts this teacher to be taucht 


plan. 


I am not of opinion that the art. of 
teaching the deat and dumb is so 
very simple that any common parish 
schoolmaster mivht succeed in itt: 
but still less do [ suppose that there 
is any mystery in it, which can be 
unravelled only by persons of great 
ability or attamments. ‘The prin- 
cipal requisites in a teacher are,# 
sound natural understanding, with 
that ordinary degree of cultivation 
which may be met with in_ the 
present day amongst all ranks; a 
patient, gentle, affectionate, and 
feeling disposition ; an 
teach and te be taught; and a mind 
ready to devote itself to the subject. 
and not perplexed by other occupa- 
tions, or prejudiced by former ha- 
bits. A young teacher of about 
sixteen or seventeen, of this de- 
scription, will be much more likely 
to acquire the laneuage of signs,” 


aptness to 


fine age 
umb chi 


it can te 


* My plan refers only to (ie | 
signs, by which a 


may Le taught whatever 


f 
deaf and d 
nece 
tor his welfare, eithe: 


sary for him to know 
a being f 


in this world, or a rmed tor 
eternity. To teach the dumb to articulate 
sounds, or to attempt to instruct them by 
means of the motions connected with such 
would, under the system [I am 
be a hopeless, as happily it 
The language oi 


the 


sounds, 
proposing, 
is a superfluous task. 
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did Plan for Instructing 


the necessary gentleness of manner, 
and a taste for the occupation, hon 
an older person: and will adopt 
more willingly that slow but true 
method, which, proceeding step by 
step, omits no link in the chain of 
ideas presented to the pupil. A 
more simple and detailed exposi- 
tion of the plan than has yet been 
published, and a series of progres- 
sive exercises and lessons, accom- 
panied by plates, would be nee ils 
and such books, tu desired, TP can 
venture to state, will be offered to 
the public, and I think they would 
afford almost every necessary preil- 
minary instruction to these teachers. 
it is, however, an art whitch no set 
of rules will entirely teach, a 
must be pursued on a few leading 
principles, and which, haeehe on 
tises, will be delighted by finding he 
is constanily nari and disco- 
vering, in some measure for himself, 
with the assistance of his interesting 
little pupils. 

The leading principles of the art 
are already given in some able works; 
especially L’Abbe Siccard’s inge- 
nious treatise, and also Dr. Watson’s 
and Mr. Arrowsmith’s publications ; 
and I can hardly suppose, that in the 
towns in which the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb may become 
incorporated with that of other poor 
children, some of the higher orders 
will not be disposed to give some 
leisure hours to so. interesting a 
study, and undertake to be the vi- 
siters and superintendants of this 
elass of scholars. It might how- 
ever be possible, in order to remove 
some difficulties on the first estab- 
lishment of such classes. to obtain 
permission to send a teacher to one 
of the established asylums, in order 
to receive some instruction in the 
plan there pursued: but I think I 
am not mistaken in supposing that, 
with the assisiance of some new 
publications, and the superiniend- 


pupil, and answers every desirable pur- 
pose of communication. ‘The reader may 
refer to several very interesting papers on 
this subject in the Christian Observer for 
1817, p. $22, and 1818, pp. 468, 514, 787. 
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ance and encouragement of an en- 
lightened charitable lady or gentle- 
man, who would study those works 
on the subject already published, 
sufficient instruction for a young in- 
telligent teacher might be obtained, 
without having recourse to this ex- 
pedient. 

A deaf and dumb young person 
who has been taught in one of the 
asylums might easily be obtained, 
and might be found highly service- 
able on the first establishment ot 
such a class: and how gratifying 
would it be to see some of these be- 
ings usefully and delightfully employ- 
ed, in assisting their companions i) 
afiliction ! 

I will, in addition to these ob. 
servations, merely state, in conclu- 
sion, some of the advantages whieh 
I conceive would arise from the 
plan L have proposed. In the firs: 
place, a certain degree of useful 
education would be given to almost 
all the deaf and dumb of the lower 
orders in the kingdom. A_ prepa- 
ratory education would also be pro- 
vided for those of them who might 
aiterwards gain admission into the 
established asylums. Those who 
might not be able to obtain this 
higher degree of education, would 
perhaps find some compensation 
from the society and sympathy ot 
the young companions with whom 
they would pass their future life, 
and by whom the language of signs, 
and the manual alphabet, would be 
learned. They would not be ac- 
customed to greater comforts than 
their own parents can afford them, 
and would not, after a separation of 
five years, be sent to their homes 
with Knowledge which, amongst 
their poor re lations, they can often 
neither keep up nor improve. The 
parents, brothers, and sisters of 
these children, would gain some 
insight into the plan of instruction; 
and those who, from circumstances 
of health or other obstacles, could not 
gain admission into these schools, 
might be much assisted by the hints 
which the parents might obtain in 
them, and put in practice at home. 
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Two other advantages present them- 
selves strongly to my mind; but 
they will be entered into fully only 
by those who have turned their 
minds experimentally to this sub- 
ject. ‘The children employed as 
assistant teachers will gain, in point 
of temper aud intelligence, beyond 
what any one previous to experience 
would believe. Some of the gene- 
ral leading principles of education, 
too much neglected, would gra- 
dually find their way home to the 
minds and hearts of schoolmasters 
and mistresses : they would be con- 
vinced, experimentally, that know- 
ledge cannot be forced ‘into the 
mind; but that it must be instilled 
eradually, in the exact proportion 
in which the mind is prepared to 
receive it; and that attention may 
be excited, without rewards, pu- 
nishments, or emulation. They 
would find, that it the tasks requi- 
red by the teacher, be adapted to 
the powers of the learner, attention 
and exertion will generally be in- 
sured by the prospect of success; 
and, what is of much more impor- 
tance, they will be convinced that 
real affection and unalterable gen- 
tleness, will obtain for them a power- 
ful and unlimited influence over 
the minds of their pupils. If lam 


right in supposing that the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb would 
lead to these results, it would ex- 
emplify that wonderful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, by which the 
weakest agents may become instru- 
mental in producing important pur- 
poses; and might perhaps confirm 
the great truth, that partial evil is 
universal good. 

It is difficult for a person not to be 
too sanguine in the anticipation of 
benefits from plans of which the 
advantages appear striking, and the 
difficulties small: but experience 
teaches, that sanguine expectations 
are usually disappointed ; and I am 
therefore prepared for disappoint- 
ment. At the same time I will not 
give up the hope, that in the course 
of a few years, in some of the large 
schools in different parts of the 
kingdom, a form will be appropria- 
ted for the blind, and for the deat 
and dumb ; and that alternately se- 
veral of the children who can see 
and hear will, under the superin- 
tendance of a well-trained young 
monitor, employ and improve their 
own powers, by assisting in the in- 
struction of these objects of com- 
passion ; and at the same time exer- 
cising the best faculties of the mind, 
and the best feelings of the heart. 

A. Z. 
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A Narrative of the Sufferings of a 
French Protestant Family, at the 
Period of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Naxtes. Written by 
Joun Micavir, the Father 
Translated, and now first  pub- 
lished from the original Manu. 
script. London. 1824. pp. 182. 


WE are indebted for this very inte- 
resting little volume, to the labours 
of the Benevolent Society for visiting 
and relieving the sick and distressed 
Poor in Spitalfields; one of the 
members of which received the ori- 


ginal manuscript from a lineal de- 
scendant of its author, in corrobo- 
ration of a statement made by him 
of the calamities which had befallen 
his forefathers, and the issues of 
which had affected his own lot. The 
narrative is a simple and unembel- 
lished, but afiecting description of 
a series of sufferings experienced 
by one French Protestant family, 
among many, at that awful period 
of French history, when the bigotted 
prejudices of an arbitrary and ill- 
advised monarch prompted him to 
repeal the celebrated Edict ot 
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Nantes, under the protection of 
which his Protestant subjects had, 
for nearly a century, reposed with 
not less advantage to their govern- 
ment than comfort to themselves ; 
and by this appeal rendered their 
property, their families, and their 
lives, the sport of his unprincipled 
and brutal soldiery. 

The individual sufferer was John 
Migault, the son of an ecclesiastic, 
and himself a schoolmaster and 
reader, and secretary to a con- 
gregation of Protestant Christians. 
Compelled, at length, by the accu- 
mulation of his trials, to quit his 
native land, like many hundred fa- 
milies besides, he sought a refuge 
from the malignity of his persecu- 
tors, in the sympathies of a more 
tolerant country: and in the work 
before us he records those afflictions, 
not in the bitierness of revenge, 
er with the boasting of a self-sought 
persecution, but with every feeling 
of Christian pity and forgiveness 
towards his enemies, of humility 
and self-abasement at every recol- 
lection of his own irailty, of firm 
attachment to his principles, and 
those of the Reformed Church, and 
of joy that he was “counted wor- 
thy to suffer shame for the Saviour’s 
sake.” 

The original manuscript has been 
translated, we understand, by a 
gentleman of the name of Brock; 
a brother, we believe, of the cele- 
brated General Brock who fell in 
Canada, and is now published for 
the benefit of Migault’s descendant. 
We sincerely trust it may receive 
the notice, and obtain the circula- 
tion, which it appears to us to de- 
serve. ‘The translator’s modesty 
has net allowed him to affix his 
name to the preface which he has 
written to the narrative; but we 
may remark, that it is creditable 
both to the talents and the prin- 
ciples of its writer. He has also 
added an appendix, containing a 
few elacidatory notes, and some 
extracts from the most celebrated 
historians of the period; Voltaire in 
his Siecle de Lowis Quatorze, and 
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Burnet in his History of his Own 
Times. The narrative itself was 
not intended to give a view of the 
persecution of the ministers and 
members of the Reformed Church, 
occasioned by the repeal of the 
Edict, either in its religious, or 
commercial, or political bearing, 
but merely to detail the sufierings 
of the author’s own family and im- 
mediate friends. We apprehend 
that in this way a much more ac- 
curate estimate may be obiained 
of the character and extent ef the 
trials for righteousness’ sake, which 
have been in one age or another 
heaped upon the servants of God, 
than from the account of the gene- 
ral historian. It is not by the state- 
ment, that so many hundred families 
were forced from their homes and 
their country, and driven to the 
asylum of a more enlightened and 
tolerant government, that we become 
acquainted with the true features 
of persecution. Itis by insulating 
one individual sufferer ; itis by tracing 
his single path along “the vale 
of tears ;”’ it is by following him 
“ when, persecuted from one city, he 
flees to another :” it is by counting 
his wearisome days, when the ex- 
pedients he adopts to avoid or to 
sooth his enemies all fail him, and 
his restless nights, when the per- 
turbations of his mind allow him to 
repose ; when (as the Father Mi- 
gault felt it) “every noise sound- 
ed like the trampling of horses, and 
every voice like the menace of 
soldiers ;” it is by following him 
when he wanders at last “far from 
the haunts of men,” to deserts and 
thickets, and woods and caves of 
the earth; and when, goaded by 
every torture that can be applied to 
the sensibility either of the soul or 
body, had he not the support of the 
“Everlasting Arm” beneath him, 
he must be tempted to cast himself 
on the ground and pray, “ Now, 
+ Lord, take my life away from me ; 
for it is better for me to die than to 
live.” This it is that explains to 
us the character of persecution ; 
that exhibits the condition of mar- 
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tyrs, and places them before us, 
‘¢ standing in jeopardy every hour ;” 
and if the discovery of a blessing’s 
value, or the appreciation of its 
worth, be, as it most undoubtedly 
is, in exact proportion to the know- 
ledge of what it has cost to obtain 
and preserve it, and of what the 
privation of it would induce, then 
are the histories of persecution re- 
cords of value ; and they should be 
read with attention, to deepen in our 
hearts a sense of our own mercies, 


and to prevent our participation ot 


the blessings of “ quietness” in- 
ducing a spirit of slumber, indif- 
ference, or ingratitude. Our own 
Protestant Church has embodied 
this sentiment in one of her formu- 
laries, teaching us to desire, that, 
“being hurt by no persecutions,” 
we may “evermore give thanks 
to God in his holy church.” The 
right improvement of a season of 
calm, is the replenishment of the 
soul with the energies necessary for 
conflict, that, when a day of struggle 
arrives, its resources may not then 
be to seek. But there are some of the 
Christian graces which flourish most 
in the very soil of persecution, and 
to which the courtesy of the world 
is more hostile than its wrath; yet 
are these graces necessary to the 
formation of the Christian charac- 
ter. To contemplate, therefore, 
the painful histories of the “ per- 
secuted, afllicted, tormented” mar- 
tyrs and confessors of Jesus Christ, 
of whom the world was as weary 
as it was “unworthy,” is in this 
view peculiarly beneficial, The less 
our situation exposes us to trial, the 
more vigilant should we be against 
indolence and self-deception : and, 
next to the opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with the individuals 
themselves who have been distin- 
cuished as * hazarding their lives,” 
in their attachment to the truth, 
and been found * faithful even unto 
death,” is the opportunity of being 
distant witnesses of their suflerings, 
and of the power of that support 
which they have found in the ani- 
mating and consoling principles for 
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which they “ endured the loss of all 
things.” 

The persecution of the Protes- 
tants, which attended the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, was marked 
by peculiar atrocities ;* and it has 
ever appeared to us to form one of 
the most important historical events 
to which reference can be made, in 
proof of the bitterness and bigotry 
which seem natural to the Church 
of Rome. The ministers and mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church were 
thickly clustered throughout the 
territories of France, forming one 
twelfth part of the population : 
they were natives of the country ; 
were peaceful and loyal; not ad- 
dicted to sedition or turbulence ; 
they were a source of immense 
wealth to the nation: they did 
not aspire to those dignities from 
which their government had seen 
fit to exclude them, but were 
content and happy with their lot. 
Whatever advantages they possessed 
were rather de jure, than ex gratia, 
for the immunities granted by Hen- 
ry IV. were but the price at which 
he purchased their assistance in his 
plans of foreign enterprise; and yet, 
in the midst of their quiet and unob- 
trusive possession of their comforts, 
and in the very face of all these 
considerations, a cold and bloody 
decree is framed, by which they 
are despoiled of all that was valued 
by them, and hunted like noxious 
beasts from the earth. Louis had 
not even 


———-* Necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, to excuse his devilish 


deeds. 


The fearful results of this project 
if arous and bigotted policy 
of a barb 1 bigotted policy, 
are amply detailed in the histories 
of the times ; but some individual 
instances, and these we deem the 
most ample and accurate species of 
evidence, have been preserved to 
us, by which a judgment may be 

* Even Voltaire, with all the power of 
palliation which he has extended towards 
the glaring vices of Louis the Fourteenth, 


was obliged to denominate this ordinance 
* cruel and merciless.” 
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more fully formed of the actual 
sufferings endured at this period. 
One of the most prominent and 
interesting—indeed we might say the 
most so—of these instances, is the 
“History of the Sufferings and 
Martyrdom of Mons. Louis de 
Marolles ; by Mons. Jaquelot, first 
printed in 1712, and dedicated by 
his Son to Heinsius, Counsellor 
and Pensionary of Holland and 
West Friezland.” ‘To this history 
is added an account of the torments 
endured by the French Protestants 
in the galleys, written by John 
Bion, some time Priest and Curate 
of the parish of Ursy, in the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, and Chaplain to 
the “ Superbe” galley in the French 
service. In the year 1788, Dr. 
Priestley translated this History 
into the English language; and a 
frightful picture it presents of the 
sufferings endured by the noble 
mind of its devout and excellent 
author, during an imprisonment of 
seven years, a considerable portion 
of which time was passed in a nar- 
row and close dungeon in almost 
total darkness,—tor the only light 
which was admitted into it was 
that which descended to the cell 
through zn aperture that had been 
formerly used as a chimney. But 
we purpose embracing some other 
opportunity of laying the history of 
this very remarkable and very ex- 
emplary victim of religious perse- 
cution before our readers. We shall 
only remark at present, of Mons. de 
Marolles, that his was the case of 
a person moving in the higher cir- 
cles, and whom, therefore, no com- 
mon arts were employ ed to influence 
to au abandonment ot his principles, 
and who, when he was found firm, 
endured the heaviest vengeance. 
His fall would have been “as when 
a standard-bearer fainteth;” and, 
therefore, as he stcod, his punish- 
ment was rendered the more 
unsparingly severe. ‘The case of 
Migault was that of a man in the 
humbler circles ; but, in each, the 
power of religious principles is 
developed in a forcible and en- 
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couraging manner. Of the former 
case we may speak on some future 
occasion; of the latter, in particular, 
though the former is not excluded 
from the application of our remark, ) 
we would observe, that we consider 
itas a peculiarly delightful instance 
and proof of the real elevation to 
which christianity has the power of 
raising its disciples, in circumstances 
of the most subduing and depressing 
character. It shows the vast supe- 
riority of the oppressed over the 
oppressor; and that the one, while 
rioting in the excesses of volup- 
tuous dissipation, or swelling in all 
the insolence of arbitrary power. 
may be a real object of pity or ot 
scorn,—while the oslier, unrepining 
in the midst of all the bitter suffer- 
ings of his lot, and pressed by the 
accumulated woes of exile, impri- 
sonment, torture, or martyrdom, 
may be all the while in the enjoy- 
ment of an imperturbable serenity, 
soothed by the angel whispers of 
the promises of peace, exulting in 
that joy with which no stranger 
can ever intermeddle, which » 
world never gave the votaries of 
pleasures, and can never take ae 
from the victims of its frown, and 
exemplifying, in the very crisis of 
perplexities that would overwhelm 
the mind of a “natural” man with 
distractions, the solidity and the 
blessedness of that “ periect peace” 
in which he is “kept, whose mind 
is stayed on God.” And if our read- 
ers should be led to bend their eye 
westward, across the wide waste of 
the Atlantic, they may perceive that 
the same divinely imparted strength 
Which could alleviate the horrors 
of a French galley in the seven- 
teenth century, was not withheld in 
the nineteenth, in the bondage oi 
a colonial jail, when another faithful 
servant and martyr of Jesus Christ 
needed similar and still greater 
support and heavenly visitation. 

But it is time to introduce the 
Narrative of Migault more speci- 
fically to our readers. It is ad- 
dressed to his children, fourteen in 
number, with a view of informing 
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their minds respecting the perils of reduced to a state of complete des- 


their early years, and the merciful 
providence of God, by which those 
perils were escaped ; and also of re- 
cording the sense which their father 
entertained (and, from the view 
given of her in the Narrative, it 
appears most justly) of the value 
of their mother, who died in giving 
birth to her fourteenth child. Mi- 
gault’s place of residence at first 
was Moulle, in the parish of ‘Tres- 
sine, afterwards Mougon, and then 
Mauze ; all, we presume, (although 
neither the author nor the trausla- 
tor informs us,) situated in the ci- 
devant province of Poitou, now 
composing the department of La 
Vendee, Vienne, and the two Sevres. 


His father had held the office of 


reader to the church for more than 
forty years. In the year LOSO, the 
storm was first observed to be ga- 
thering ; in the year following, the 
king issued a declaration, by which 
all Protestants were excluded from 
civil employments, and every office 
connected with their religion was 
suppressed. ‘This, of course, cle- 
prived Migault of the office of no- 
tary, which he had possessed for 
four years, and also of his eccle- 
siastical function; so that, with 
many others, he became destitute 
of the means of support. The 
effect of this proceeding was, in 
many cases, but too successful ; and 
great numbers renounced their faith. 
The next proceeding which was 
adopted by the cruel and crafty 
policy of their persecutors, was to 
distribute the soldiery in the towns 
and villages, and to quarter them 
all on the Protestants. ‘The inso- 
lence and rapacity of these men 
may easily be imagined ; and the 
success of this plan in turning many 
from the faith might as easily be 
conjectured, when it is known that 
they exacted daily from their hosts 
fifteen livres for an officer, nine for 
a lieutenant, and three for a private. 
The property of the Protestants was 
sold to defray these exactions ; and 
the Papists enriched themselves by 
the spoils : an# soon the former were 
Curisr. Osserv. No. 268. 


titution. 

“Thus,” remarks Migault, “ these 
faithful servants of Christ, after having 
iaintained their oppressors, some ten, 
others twenty, and more days, finding 
themselves bereft of every thing valua- 
ble, toavoid the fury of their enemies, 
would escape by night with their wives 
and children, and wander in the woods, 
without food, and, in many 
without raiment. 

* 1 shall not ¢ isily forget the heart- 
rending scene to which I was a witness 


Luistances, 


three or tour days before the soldiers 
came into ourtown. Business having 
taken me to La Bessiere, | met, on mv 
return, alady of my acquaintance, hur- 
country, with three 
children; one at the breast, the others at 
each hand. Her consternation cannot 
be described : she knew not whither she 
was bending her steps, and fancying 
herself pursued by troopers, she would 
not slacken her pace, nor give any othe: 
answer to my inquiries, than that she 
was pursued and dared not stop. | 
had atterwards the satistaction to learn; 
that though this pious lady passed many 
days and nights in the open country, 
without shelter, and for the most part 
destitute of food; yet she effected her 
escape, neither her own health, nor 
that of the children, having been con- 


rving across the 


_ siderably impaired by the dreadful pri- 


vations they had undergone.” pp. 28,29, 

In the middle of the same year, 
(1681,) Migault himself received the 
visits of these “ locusts,” for so 
these “ horsemen” might truly. be 
called.* <A troop of cavalry, com- 
manded by a Mons. De La Brique, 
surrounded the church of Mougon, 
where the Protestants had been 
offering their morning prayers. 
The quarter-master brought his bil- 
let to Migault’s house, and, without 
dismounting, peremptorily asked if 
himself and his family “ would be 
converted,””—their usual modest in- 
terrogation. On receiving an an- 
swer in the negative, he rode away. 
Soon, however, he returned, and 
brought with him nine others, who, 
with every species of insult and im- 
precation, quartered themselves upon 
this peaceful and unoffending fa- 
mily. Migault had, at this time, 

* Ine! ii. 4 
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eleven children. Six troopers more 
soon arrived, placed their horses in 
his stable, and took up their abode 
with their companions. How long 
our author might have sustained these 
ravages, we know not; but his de- 
termination was formed to escape. 
This he did, but not till after consi- 
derable difficulty and management ; 
in the progress of which, however, 
his wife was exposed to the greatest 
peril by the baibarities of the sol- 
diery, who threatened, unless she 
changed her religion, to burn her in 
the flames of a fire which they had 
kindled with the furniture of the 
house. They were prevented from 
executing ‘their threat only by the in- 
terposition of the Vicar of the parish ; 
who, although a Papist, was not in- 
sensible to the violations of moral 
duty which these proceedings invelv- 
ed. Some Papist ladies had also in- 
terposed, and even thrown themselves 
at the officer’s feet ; but “ their en- 
treaties,” Migault remarks, “ were 
but as the breath of an infant, oppo- 
sed to the blasting of the northern 


wind.” Itisdelightful to observe, that | 


the assistance afforded to Migault 
was net exclusively from Protestant 
hands. We doubt not that many of 
the laity, and some, we would hope, 
of the Roman Catholic clergy also, 
had no feeling in common with the 
authors of these barbarities: but it is 
notorious, with regard to the latter, 
that the generality concurred in and 
applauded the measure. For the 
honour of humanity, however, there 
were exceptions ; and Migault has re- 
corded the kind offices of the Vicar of 
Mougon, and other Roman Catholic 
friends. We know, also, that one 
at least, in the ranks of the dignified 
clergy, felt his amiable spirit revolt 
at these measures, and even remon- 
strated with his monarch on their 
impolicy. “ When will my subjects 

be converted?’ inquired the great 

Louis: “ Never, sire,” we believe 

was the rep!y of the peaceful Fene- 

lon, * till you call off your dragoons.” 

The want of judgment which 
these measures betrayed was suffi- 
ciently clear: as indeed the French 


secular politicians have remarked 
with deep regret. Was it to be won- 
dered at, that such multitudes fled the 
kingdom, or that foreign nations 
should take advantage of the circum- 
stance? England, Denmark, and 
Holland, all gave shelter tothe fugi- 
tives. Amsterdam undertook to 
build a thousand houses for their re- 
ception; and that charity which 
opened its gates to receive them was 
repaid by the introduction of their 
skill, their genius, and their wealth. 
Put to return to the narrative.— 
The cure of the parish in which Mi- 
gault then resided displayed peculiar 
hostility against him. He instigated 
and stimulated the atrocities of the 
soldiery, and, after driving our suf- 
ferer and his family from their home, 
sold the remains of his linen, beds, and 
furniture, to a Papist, for some wine. 

“The curé,” Migault adds, “ joined 
in the libations, (which were, however, 
temperate ;) and when the wine was 
exhausted, this priest sent for carpen- 
ters, whom he directed to destroy every 
piece of furniture which had not been 
sold: the closets were then broken 
down, and all the windows (to the 
number of thirty-five,) with all the 
doors, were totally demolished. The 
house remained a long time in this de- 
solate state, an appropriate monument 
of the unrelenting cruelty which mark- 
ed this wicked and unprovoked perse- 
cution,. 

* The work of destruction was within 
the hearing of your mother: she was 
separated only by a wall from our per- 
secutors : and the cries of her son Pe- 
ter, and the horrid oaths of the soldiers, 
reached herears. In the course of the 
night she left her place of concealment. 
with the little ones, and found a tem- 
porary asylum with the good woman 
who nursed our youngest, then but 
twelve weeks old, 

“This child was almost at the last 
gasp; and my poor wife, under less ad- 
verse and perplexing circumstances, 
would have devoted her whole time to 
the little sufferer. She could not prt- 
dently remain in the house; and, 
heart-breaking as was the separation 
from her dying infant, your mother 
did not forget that eleven other chil- 
dren claimed her attention ; she, there- 
tore, confided him to the care of the ten- 
der and svmpathising nurse, and has- 
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tened to Monsieur Champion, a Pro- 
testant minister, hoping she might 
learn tidings of me. We had not met 
since the period when I quitted home 
in quest of a horse, to enable us to 
accomplish our meditated flight, so 
that our apprehensions concerning 
each other’s safety may be easily ima- 
gined.” pp. 50—52. 

Migault had been making prepa- 
rations for his flight. Within half a 
mile of Mougon, he says, he was 
startled by the appearance of a dra- 
goon, who asked him abruptly, with 
a volley of oaths, if he was a Ca- 
tholic ; and he adds, “ Truth com- 
pels me to acknowledge, that I an- 
swered the question in the aflirma- 
tive.” 

“ Happily he did not pursue the in- 
quiry, and young De La Chabossiere 
having moved a few paces from his 
testy companion while he was baiting 
his horse, whispered in my ear that | 
must not venture into the town, because 
the soldiers were in search of me, and 
in possession of my house. I imme- 
diately dismounted, and requesting 
him to leave the horse at Mr. Cham- 
pion’s, Dillot and I, favoured by the 
darkness of the evening, proceeded to 
the woman who had the charge of our 
sick child: there I was informed that 


your mother, eluding the vigilance of 


the cavaliers, had a few ininutes before 
visited the nurse on her way to Mon- 
sieur Champion. 

“T gazed on my dear babe, and 
kissed him for the last time ;—he ex- 
pired in the night.” pp. 53, 54. 

And he then relates a circumstance 
which would stagger our belief, were 
not the enmity of religious persecu- 
tion often known to survive the ex- 
tinction of life ia its victim. 

“Shall I be believed,” he adds, 
“when I relate that the next day (the 
ist of Navember) the unhappy cure, as 
soon as he was informed of his death, 
exerted, strenuously exerted, all his in- 
fluence with the husband of the nurse, 
(a Papist,) to have the body of my 
child thrown as food to the dogs? 
Hfowever the man might seem to ac- 
quiesce, he conveyed my son’s remains 
to Monsieur Champion, who caused 
them to be interred inthe burial ground 
reserved for protestants.” p. 5 f. 

It was a similar circumstance to 
this—the denial of the rites of sepul- 
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ture to his child, his much loved 


Narcissa—that drew trom Youn: 

those indignant lines :-— 

While Nature melted Superstit 
rav'd : 

That crowned the dead, aud this deny’d a 
save. —— 


“For, oh! the curst ungodliness of zea! 
Deny the charity of dust to spread 
O’er dust, a charity thet: dogs enjoy ! " 


The persecution afterwards pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity; the sol- 
diers hurrying trom village to village, 
destroying the habitations, and squan- 
dering the property of such as would 
not be converied, aud compelling the 
Protestants to become fugitives ove: 
the whole country, “ fleeing as birds 
to the mountains.” The most dis- 
tressing result of the persecution was 
its success in leading many to au 
abandonment of their faith. Voltaire 
says, that 400,000 persons, afte) 
the revocation, having renounced 
their religion, were obliged either to 
go to mass and communicate, or to 
be burnt alive. Twenty fainilics 
had quitted their homes in Migault’s 
parish; and of the rest he says, 
“ Every Protestant formally renoun- 
ced his religion.” Many, however, in 
the adjacent parishes, stood firm, and 
were found, like Abdiel, “ faithful 
among the faithless.” At Thorigne. 
in particular, which was chiefly Pro- 
testant, a good confession was wit- 
nessed. ‘Twice it was vasited by the 
military. At the first visit very few 
renounced their faith; in consequence 
of which, the minister of the parish 
instigated the suldiery to acts of op- 
pression and of wanton and refined 
cruelty, compared with which thei 
former conduct was light and harm- 
less. But, adds our author, 

“The inhabitants of Thorigné again 
exhibited a constancy, courage, and 
patient enduring, above all praise : 
instances Of apostacy were very few, 
and the forest was a second time crowd- 
ed with miserable fugitives.” p. 47. 

* We have somewhere read, that,a fey 
years ago, the tragedian Talma, a 
Mad. de Petit, searched for the remain 
of Narcissa, and found them; and, 1 
wipe away the reproach of these lincs 


had them retnterred with due ceremor 
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We have no space to follow Mi- 
gault through all the subsequent suf- 
ferings which he endured. | Unable, 
much as he desired it, to return to 
Mougon to renew his duties, he was 
obliged to sertleat Mauze. Here he 
was plunged into the deepest sorrow 
by the loss of his beloved wife in 
childbirth : but the account he gives 
of her death is such as to yield the 
greatest consolation of which a 
widowed husband is capable : and he 
holds up her example, as one of the 
best of earthly patterns, for the imi- 
tation of his children. He acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude, that for some 
time before her death, be had been 
permitted at Mauze to resume his la- 
hours as an instructor of youth; but 
twelve days after he had lost his wife, 
a declaration was issued from the king, 
prohibiting all Protestant schoolmas- 
ters from receiving boarders into 
their houses. In obedience to the 
king’s decree he parted with his scho- 
lars; but this did not satisfy the ma- 
lignity of the popish priesthood: he 
was harrassed by the institution of 


some legal proceedings against him, 
on a frivolous and false pretext of 
violating the king’s decree; and soon 
after tidings reached him, that the 
dragoons were in full march for Poi- 


tou, to accomplish the ruin of those 
Protestant familics whom tle dread- 
ful ravages of 1681 had not already 
driven from the province. ‘The arbi- 
trary and iniquitous proceedings of 
the Cours Souveraincs, and the In- 
tendanis of provinces, which had 
been invested with the most summa- 
ry authority, had also reached them; 
and they soon found that “ accusation 
and condemnation were become sy- 
noymous terms: when no subject of 
complaint existed, one was invented ; 
and thus nearly the whole Reformed 
Church, not only in the province of 
Poitou, but throughout the kingdom, 
was destroyed or interdicted.”” 

The Church of Mauze seems, 
however, have been preserved 
Jonger than others, even up to the 
period of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes: and their pious pastor 
remaining with them, which Migault 
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justly terms a “rare consolation,” 
the Protestant population in that 
place was incredibly augmented. The 
proof which he gives of this inciden- 
tally shows the strictness of the _ 
cipline in the Reformed Church a 
that period. Hesays isastemitaaes 
sible, notwithstanding all their pre- 
caution, to know every person whom 
they furnished with a ticket of admis- 
sion to the Lord’s supper. 

At length, however, the fong 
threatened storm burst in allits fury, 
‘The dragoons commenced an univer- 
sal pillage and destruction of Protes- 
tant property. The church was 
broken open and robbed of all it 
contained ; and the dispersion of the 
persecuted flock became general. 
Migault distributed his children in 
various directions wiih friends, and 
waited alone in his habitation till he 
was driven from it by the soldiery. 

The state of the country appears 
in the following description. 

* During the whole of the month of 
October, | wandered up aud down the 
province ; concealing myself, however, 
during the day, and never staying more 
thin forty-eight hours in the same 
house. 

“it seemed impossible to elude the 
vigilance of the cavalry : they perva- 
ded the whole province, and the per- 
sons whose tenderness of disposition 
and love of hospitality rendered them 
objects of suspicion, received every day 
domiciliary visits. It was become ex- 
tremely dangerous to afford shelter to 
any unhappy fugitive. Every body 
was under the influence of terror; a 
brother scarcely dare receive a brother ; 
in the course of this month I passed 
three days with mine, and his conster- 
nation lest it should be known that he 
afforded me shelter was beyond what I 
could conceive. The person who fol- 
lowed ine out of my house on the first 
appearance of the dragoons at Mauzé, 
did not abandon me during any part of 
October: afier the expiration of which 
month IT returned in the night to Mon- 
siecur d’Ojbreuze, and remained hid- 
den about his grounds for eight days.” 
pp. 80, 81. 

A delightful proof is given us of the 
strength of attachment to her father’s 
principles on the part of Migault’s 
daughter. Jeanneton. In his distress, 
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he had confided her to the care of a 
Roman-Catholic friend, who conceal- 
ed her for eight days, when he was 
obliged to commit her to some rela- 
tions at Niort. Here the dragoons ob- 
tained tidings of her: two of their 
number were despatched for her, 
who, after ill treating the friends who 
sheltered her, and destroying their 
furniture, on the second day of their 
search, discovered the terrified girl, 
under a heap of straw near the stables. 

* She had passed the night in a wood 
situated about eight hundred paces 
from the house; but at break of day, 
apprehending that the place was inse- 
cure, she determined to leave the wood, 
and commit herself to the straw she 
recollected was in the court-yard. 
Jeanneton was more shocked to hear 
their oaths and imprecations than a- 
larmed for her own safety. The ruf- 
fians took the little money she had 
about her person, and dragged her 
with brutal harshness before the minis- 
ter of the parish, whose name was St. 
Maxire. 

* We cannot, my dear children, suf- 
ficiently praise God for the energy of 
mind, and correctness of feeling, with 
which he inspired our dear Jeanneton. 
In vain did the priest present the Act 
of Abjuration for her signature, and in 
vain did the cavaliers employ mena- 
ces and the most unmanly violence : 
she remained inflexible ; and when the 
minister, wearied with her constancy, 
inserted in the pretended act that she 
did not sign it because she was igno- 
rant of writing, Jeanneton undauntedly 
and distinctly declared she knew how 
to write; and that the reason why she 
‘efused to put her name tothe act was, 
because she continued faithtul to her 
creed, and disdained the offer to sign 
its abjuration.” 83, 84. 

Migault speaks with gratitude of the 
kind protection which he, as well as 
numerous others, received from the 
Protestant noblesse ; but, at length, 
they too felt the iron hand of despo- 
tism. The noblesse, as well as the 
poor, were compelled to fly, and 
were dooined to imprisonment by the 
“letters du petit cachet,” or the will 
of a military officer. 

In this state of things, Migault was 
distracted in devising plans for the 
safety of his children. He formed and 
abandoned twenty schemes. Atlength 
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one was suggested to him, so romantic 
that we might almost smile at the in- 
cident, did we not know that we are 
reading a detail of the actual suffer- 
ings of a sincere Christian, who has, 
by the path of tribulation, entered 
the kingdom of God. ' 

“TI consulted Madame d’Olbreuze : 
but she was ignorant what course to 
recommend ; until one day it occur 
red to her mind, that the cavern, on 
grotto, in the adjoining foresi, might 
be resorted to as a place of secure re- 
treat. We called lip one of the old 
servants, a Roman Catholic, but a man 
full of integrity: and learned from 
him, that though he had never been 
inside the cave, he knew where it was 
situated. At night we took lanterns 
and started to examine this erotto : 
after walking a considerable distance 
in the forest, we arrived at the mouth, 
which had all the appearance of a 
narrow well: we were obliged to de 
scend with our bodies erect; and hav- 
ing gone down several feet, the en- 
trance gradually enlarged, ceasing to 
have a perpendicular direction. 

“ This grotto consists of numerous 
compartments, seemingly cut out of the 
solid rock, hewn and ornamented with 
extraordinary skill and industry. The 
entrance from ove chamber to another 
is through an aperture of the thickness 
of at least two French feet, but of no 
larger expanse than the mouth of an 
oven. In everv apartinent we saw a 
seatof sand, well and regularly made. 
We penetrated deeper and deeper into 
this astonishing cave, until we despair- 
ed of ascertaining its termination: we 
concluded, from the great number of 
bones in the chambers nearest the 
mouth, that they have atforded shelte: 
to small animals. The cavern 1s re- 
moved a full quarter of a league from 
any human habitation. It is a gene 
rally received opinion, that it is the gi- 
cantic work of the English. 

“ |] determined to conceal Anne and 
Jeanneton in this disagreeable but re- 
mote, and therefore, we hoped, secure 
retreat. Fifteen other persons, whom 
circtunstaneces oblige d to quit the house, 
also formed the resolution of making 
it their place of temporary abode. 

“The party, amounting to sixteen 
persons, who persevered in the inten 
tion of inhabiting this subterraneous 
and dark abode, took their leave o: 
Madam d’Olbreuze on Sunday, the 
Ist Februarv. 1686, an hour befor 
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day light: they were conducted by the 
Roinan-Catholic servant. Our chari- 
table hostess had taken care to have 
conveyed to the grotto provisions and 
apparel ; and the company were visit- 
ed every night by the faithful domes- 
tic, and had all their wants supplied. 
Every precaution had been employed 
to clean the chambers, which it was 
meant should be occupied; but this 
unwholesome dweiling was abandoned 


after a painful and dangerous trial of 


three weeks. There was no admit- 
tance for air but through the small en- 
trance ; and the want of a free respi- 
ration proved destructive of health. 
My two children came out more dead 
than alive.” pp. 91—94. 

The determination was at length 
formed, to risk all the perils of an em- 


barkation from some obscure part of 


the nearest coast ; and to quit for ever 
the scene of these unprincipled and 
wanton proceedings. Migault ac- 
cordingly repaired to La Rochelle: 
and there a circumstance occurred 
which we were not prepared to ex- 
pect from the previous conduct of 
our author; but then we were equal- 
ly unprepared to anticipate from their 
previous history, the sin of David, 
the denial of Peter, or the recantation 
of Cranmer. Our readers will per- 
ceive, from this remark, that Migault, 
in a moment of terror and unbelief, 
was induced to renounce his creed. 
It appears that the governor of La 
Rochelle and his guards were the au- 
thors of this act. Some hand—per- 
haps the hand of a child, teniler of a 
parents shame—has indeed effaced 
the record ; but from the subsequent 
passages there is abundant evidence 
of the sin and the repentance of the 
writer. The translator, in a paren- 
thesis, says, that 
“ {In this part of the narrative four 
pages are torn out of the original ma- 
nuseript ; and four pages of deep inter- 
est. It will he seen by the immediate 
context, that the author consented to 
sign a formal renunciation of his faith ; 
and there can be no doubt he was dri- 
ven to that crime by the barbarous 
treatment he experienced at La Ro- 
chelle, and by his anxiety for his two 
children hidden in the bara. It might 
tend still farther to illustrate the history 
of this detestabie persecution,if we knew 
the arts and retined cruelty which were 


probably put in exercise for the pur- 
pose of inducing so sincere a Protestant 
to put his hand to an act of abjuration, |” 
pp. 97, 98. 

We cannot, in justice to Migault, 
withhold the statement of his un- 
feigned sorrow tor this act, and his 
sufferings on account of it. 

«Notwithstanding the heinousness o; 
our transgressions, thou hast promised, 
O heavenly Father, to have mercy up- 
onus, and abundantly to pardon. | 
indulge the humble but confident hope 
that thou despisest not my broken and 
contrite heart. ‘Thou wilt wash ine 
thoroughly from my iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin, 

“ T was rescued by the tender mercy 
of my God from the frightful dangers 
into which my folly had precipitated 
me, and was consoled for all my suffer- 
ings, when [ found that nine of vou, my 
dear children, remained faithful to his 
word, and appeared devoted to his sei 
vice. 

“Upon leaving the prison, I was 
conducted by an officer to the convent 
of the oratory ; and there it was | base- 
ly put my hand to a paper which they 
presented for my signature. I did not 


‘read it, but could entertain no doubt of 


its purport. The fears for my own safe- 
ty, and apprehensions about my family, 
that agitated my mind, suggested plau- 
sible reasons why I might innocently 
sign; but no sooner did my guards 
disappear, and I regain my liberty, 
than I despised the sophistry by which I 
had been betrayed, and contemplated 
iny sin inall its blackness anddeformity. 

“One of my friends, whom I met 
on quitting the tower, observing the 
distraction of my mind, persuaded me 
to accompany him to his house. He 
endeavoured to allay the agitation of 
my spirits, pointing out those passages 
of Scripture where I might derive cow- 
fort. I left him the same afternoon, 
intending, by walking all night, to ar- 
rive at Mauzé the next morning. 

“T can but faintly describe the 
shame and sorrow I continued to en- 
dure while at Mauzé. I endeavoured 
to pray, but could give no utterance to 
the feelings by which I was oppressed. 
It pleased God to hide the light of his 
countenance: and [ seemed abandon- 
edto my own reflections, which had 
nigh driven me utterly to despair of 
merey. The congratulations of ms 
friends on imy release from prison, in- 
creased the poignancy of my remorse : 
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their kind expressions were so many 
blows upon my heart; they produced 
the effect of the keenest reproaches, 
and it appeared to me that no criminal 
was ever before tormented by so many 
accusers.” pp. 98, 100. , 

After his peace of mind was in 
some measure restored by communi- 
cation with his fellow-Christians, 
who, having themselves remained 
* strong,’ knew how to bear the in- 
firmity of a weaker brother, and to 
‘restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness ;” Migault was cheered by 
the account that, in various ways, and 
after great perils, three of his chil- 
dren had reached Amsterdam and 
Germany in safety; and he became 
increasingly impatient to quit a coun- 
try where he was denied the liberty 
of worshipping the God of salvation. 

Sut to escape the vigilance of the 
police was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty ; and the least suspicion of 
an intention to quit the country sub- 
jected the individual to immediate 
imprisonment. 

A whole year glided away in fruit- 
less endeavours to obtain a passage ; 
and when some circumstances occur- 
red which seemed to warrant a rea- 
sonable hope of effecting this object, 
they ended in bitier disappointment. 
Six months more elapsed, when, at 
length, a Dutch Captain engaved, for 
three thousand livres, to give eighty 
of the Protestants a passage to Hol- 
land. 

Our space forbids us to do more 
than glance at the perils encountered 
by Migault and his children, when 
travelling on foot in the dark and 
bitterly cold nights (for then only 


could they travel) in the month of 


December, 1680, and the January 
tollowing, to the place of embarka- 
tion; or their suflerings from cold and 
hunger, while waiting all nighton the 
sea shore; or the dreadful disap- 
pointment felt by those, and among 
whom was Migault, who, having 
waited till day light for the third re- 
turn of the boat from the vesse l, to 
convey the last division of the seven- 
ty-five persons who had assembled 
there in hopes of effecting their es- 
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cape, were, at daybreak, dismayed 
at the discovery of two launches, 
which they immediately recognised, 
belonginy to the dozen guard-boats 
established at La LlLochelle, and 
iound they bad lost their passage, 
and been separated from some ot 
their nearest relatives and friends, 
who had gone in the tirst boat. Two 
ventlemn nm are mentioned who were 
left behind their families, which con- 
sisted, the one of eight, and the other 
of ten members. 

lt is at this moment th ficault 
is unable to repress a feeling of dis- 
approbation at the conduct of his so- 
vereign: but it is the only expres- 
sion of the kind that we moct with 
in the volume; and it is couched 
no stronger terms than these: “ It 
Was never my wish to speak irreve- 
rently of my king; but in regard to 
this persecution, | must svy that his 
motives cannot be just, cannot be 
politic.” 

Our prefatory remarks will show, 
that in this sentiment we fully coin- 


cide; while, at the same time, the 
marked forbearance of thie writer’s 
temper and language, and the ge- 
nerally calm and even frame of his 
spirit, establish the fact which we 
observed in the outset, that the op- 
pressed was happier thin the op- 


pressor. 

At one time we find our poor per- 
secuted fugitive saying, “* As tor our 
persecutors, I freely forgive them: 
they could not deprive us of the true 
riches. We staked our souls on 

God’s eternal truth, and felt assured 
that what he had ay 39 d he was 
able to perform.” (p. 57. 

At another, when trac? ne the over- 
ruling and counteracting providence 
of God; “IT speak the language of 
every Christian’s experience, when | 
say, that no man has a correct per- 
ception of human incidents ; that his 
speculations on their consequences 
will often be erroneous ; and that 
there is no wisdom but in referring 
all things to Him whose footsteps are 
not known, an { whose paths are in 
the dee ep waters. , 

And in this extremity of his fears 
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and dangers, when his passage ap- 
peared lost, and the governor of La 
Rochelle certain of obtaining him 
for his prey, he afforded another in- 
stance, which our readers may com- 
pare with a very interesting one, in 
our review of Captain Franklin’s 
sufferings, of the power of religious 
support in the biiterest sorrows ; for 
he writes— 

“| believe | may say, that at no pe- 
riod of amy life was iny faith in more 
active exercise. Many precious pro- 
mises presented themselves intuitively, 
if I may so express myself, to my 
mind; some of which, though they 
then appeared familiar tomy memory, 
had not before formed the subject of 
my contemplation. One passage won- 
derfully supported me: The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about thein 
that fear him, and delivereth them. I 
sv meditated upon these words, that 
my fears were completely overcome. 
I shall certainly be delivered, I said ; 
and it matters not, therefore, in what 
way. My Heavenly Father ki nows the 
mode which is the best suited to my 
individual cas Whether I escape 
trom the bends of the governor of La 
Rochelle, or tall into his power, I 
shall be equally delivered in God’s 
own good time. All things that are 
now to happen, let thein be what they 
may, agreeable or grievous, will work 
together for my I will not agi- 
tate myself with sinful fears: w hile I 
employ every faculty of body and 
inind to avoid molestation, I shall cast 
all my cares upon God, and thus pre- 
serve the composure of my mind.” 
pp. 139, 149. 

There was not, however, one of 
the party eventually lost. ‘They all 
reached La Rochelle that evening in 
one way or other, a wonder to them- 
selves; and spent the evening to- 
gether, in religious conversation and 
fervent prayer; feeling convinced 
that God had given them a pledge 
vf his providential care, and de- 
termining to persevere in their efforts 
to abandon their unhappy country. 

At last the long desired eppor- 
tunity occurred; and on Easter 
Monday, the 19th April, 1688, a 
large chaloupe conveyed our author 
and his family, and about thirty 


cood. 
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other persons, safely to Holland. 
Among the company was an inte- 
resting youth, who had accosted 
Migault on the beach, and implo- 
red him to take him with them, in 
so importunate a manner, and from 
such unanswerable motives, that he 
was induced to comply. The day 
after their arrival at Amsterdam, 
being Sunday, with hearts full of 
gratitude to God for their preserva- 
tion, they all attended Divine ser- 
vice in the French Church. On the 
W ednesday following, after an ap- 
propriate sermon from Mons. Gil- 
bert, those who had been induced ty 
sign acts of aljuration, made pub- 
lic confession of their sins, in the 
presence of God, and before the as- 
sembled church. 

Migault then concludes his Nar- 
rative, by stating the settlement o1 
himself and his family in such occu- 
pations as secured to them a com- 
fortable maintenance, while their 
spiritual privileges were as abun- 
dant as their spiritual wants. 

We have now followed our au- 
thor to the conclusion of this in- 
teresting Narrative ; and we offer our 
thanks to the translator for the pain- 
ful pleasure which he has afforded us. 
We have no doubt of the fidelity of 
his translation ; but we should not 
dislike to see the work in its native 
dress. It would add to the interest 
of its details ; and in the present day 
it might probably be widely and 
usefully circulated. We have not 
been sparing in our analysis of the 
work, because, though a small work, 
we deem it not one of small impor- 
tance. It serves to correct two ca- 
pital errors into which the mind ot 
a reader is apt to be betrayed, in 
studying the characters and circum- 
stances of that singularly porten- 
tous period, the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, misnamed the Great. 
The first of these errors is that of 
imagining that monarch himself to 
have been a model of true great- 
ness, and dignifying with the name 
of virtues what were essentially but 
splendid vices. Now, narratives 
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such as those of Marolles and Mi- 
gault, have the eflect of unmasking 
this false glory, and exposing the 
hollowness of the principles by which 
his deeds were influenced and achiev- 
ed. There can be no real glory or 
greatness in plundering the imotien- 
sive, or in scourging the peaceiul ; in 
“ making a fruitful land barren,’ or 
“¢ the heart of the righteous sad, whom 
God hath net made sad:’’ yet did 
Louis, by his decrees, in cool blood, 
thus persecute the good for their 
righteousness’ sake, and spread deso- 
lation among the ranks of lis protest- 
ant subjects. Loxis was the osten- 
tatious patron of literature and the 
arts; he is considered to have been 
gifted with personal bravery; he 
exhibited great gayety of heart, and a 
liberality and munificence amounting 
to profusion, in expending treasures 
earned by the toil and privations of 
his applauding subjects. ‘These are 
glories which often bind the brows of 
the prosperous and the profligate : 
but his unjust ambition, and arbitrary 
temper; his ravaging the Palatinate 
with fire and sword ; his unprincipled 
and unreasonable wars; and, above 
all, his bloody persecution of the 
Protestants, extenuated as they have 
been by Voltaire, under the gentle 
name of “ foiblesses,”’ preve that he 
was altogether destitute of those high 
and noble disinterested qualities, to 
which alone we ought to ascribe the 
name of greatness. 

The other error which meets an 
adequate correction in the work be- 
fore us, is, that fallacy which would 
fix on Christianity those bitter conse- 
quences which its disciples have en- 
dured from the malice and fury of its 
foes. Voltaire adduces this persecu- 
tion as one among the many instances 
in which Christianity has entailed 
misery upon mankind. But so it has 
ever been. So it was in the time of 
Nero; in many respects the great 
prototype of Louis. If the flames 
burst out in the city, they must have 
been kindled by the torch of the 
Christians. But we know that the 
very spirit of Christian principles is 
No. 268, 
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Review of Migault’s Narratic: 


L inference. Chr 

tians cannot call down fire from hea 
ven. The flame is lighted up trom 
beneath: and it is the breath of th 

god of this world, the prince of darh- 
ness, who ruleth in the hearts of the 
children of disobedience, that fans 1 
toa flame. ‘The translator of M)- 
gault has spurned this imputation 
with reprobation ik Geese 
in the able, theo wh short, pres 
which 
and after proving 


against such an 


Ves. 


} 
tile 


he has wriiten to the work: 
that the assump 
tion on which it could 4 
that Louis was a man heart 
and life were under the influence o 
the spirit of Christianity, is altoge 
ther, both in a public and privat 
view, without a foundation, he asks-— 

“Is it not the truth, then, that this 
persecution was caused, not by our ho} 
faith, but by the absence of it: ane 
that nothing be mor 
than to ascribe to Christianity a con- 
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duct which she unequivocally disclaims 
and condemns, and of which no mai 
in whose heart she really dwells ts eapa- 
ble ? Intidels, indeed, seldoin discrimi 
nate between the name and the reality : 
they refer to the crimes of professing 
Christians in 
though committed by 
haps,have never felt the power of Divine 
grace upon their hearts; who, though 
they may have the form of godliness, 
have not known power, and are 
Strangers to ioward, vital religion 
Their vices, therefore, afford no argu 
ment in favour of infidelity ; but they 
prove the depravity of human nature, 
and the necessity of that regeneration 
without 
may be his appellation, remains in 


triumphant tone, al 


' 
persons Who, p yt 


the 


1 ? ‘ 
which, every man, whatey 


darkness, and in the shadow of death 
“ We know from scripture, that 1 
believers, with all their philosophical 


speculations, cannot perceive the e: 
cellency of Divine revelation, and th 
‘the secret of the Lord isamong them. 
and them only,‘ that fear him :’ butin 
dependently of the fact that it ts alone 
in huinble reliance upon the teachin 
of the Holy Spirit Uiat we can receiy 
the mysteries of redemption, there ex- 
ist reasons, suffi iently evident toevery 
man Whose judgment is not the dupe 
his prejudices, why i 
ble of forming a correct ¢ 
benefits acc 
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Christian dispensation. These bene- 
fits ean be ascertained only by a close 
and habitual intercourse with persons 
who experience the sanctifying effects 
of Divine truth in their hearts, and 
bring forth corresponding fruits in 
their lives; but such persons are de- 
spised and rejected by unbelievers: 
they are generally found in the lower 
‘or middle] walks of society, often in 
the haunts of poverty and disease, 
haunts which it is notorious the scorner 
seldom frequents. He may descant 
upon the iniquitous warsof popes, or 
the cruel oppressions of governors, and 
exclaim with the unhappy man, to 
whom allusion has been made, Behold 
the fruits of Christianity! but he can- 
not refer to the millions whom the re- 
ligion of Jesus silently guides in youth, 
and preserves from crime, misery, and 
destruction ; or in sickness, adversity, 
and age, inspires with consolation ; 
whose broken spirits it heals, or whose 
contrite heaits it cherishes; to whom 
it imparts a peace passing all under- 
standing—a peace to which popes and 


rulers, unless renewed in the spirit of 


their minds, remain as much strangers 
as was Voltaire himself, notwithstand- 
ing they bear the Christian name, and 
make religion the pretence of their ac- 
tions.” pp. Vili—xi. 
These last are the frnits, and the 
only genuine fruits oY Christianity. 
itis, when we can hear the appa- 
rently defenceless comfort one ano- 
ther with these words, ** Forget not 
that the shield of the Almighty is 
spread over us,” (p. 1643) when we 
can hear the dying wife appeal to her 
afffieted husband, “I know you 
vould not change situations with our 
monarch: you would rather be the 
eppre seed th van the Opp’ ‘essor : hej 1s 
in object of compassion, not of re- 
sentment; and we cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful that the sun has 
never gone down upon our anger, 
and that we are enabled daily to pray 
‘at godly repentance may arrest bim 
it his wicked ceurse, and that he may 
vet reign in peace and prosperity,” 
p. 165 :)—it is when we can hear the 
persecuted father address his chil- 
iren, and thrice happy the parent 
10, under any circumstances, cain 


, “mY . 
re apne? #, J yrepy , *. [ ne lave yf 


God is, you know, generally the 
theme of our conversatign,”’ (p. 163 ;) 
it is when, with a benevolence and a 
boldness which nothing but such 
principles could inspire, the great 
Saurin addressed his sublime and 
touching apostrophe to Louis: “ And 
you, dreadful prince, whom I once 
honoured as my king, and whom [ 
yet respect as a scourge in the hand 
of Almighty God, you also shall 
have part in my good wishes. The 
provinces which you threaten, but 
which the arm of the Lord protects ; 
this country, which you fill with fugi- 
tives, but with fugitives exulting in 
love; these walls, which contain a 
thousand martyrs of your making, 
but whom religion renders victo- 
rious; all these yet resound benedic- 
tions in your favour. God grant the 
fatal bandage that hides the truth 
from your eyes may yet fall off. May 
God forget the rivers of blood with 
which you have deluged the earth. 
May God blot out of his book the inju- 
ries you have done unto us: and while 
he rewards the sufferers, may he par- 
don you who caused usto suffer. Oh 
may God, who hath made you, to us 
and to the whole church, a minister 
of his judgments, make youa dispen- 
ser of his favours, and administrator 
of his mercy !”—it is, when we hear 
such sentiments and desires as these, 
that we may triumphantly hurl back 
the exclamation of Voltaire, “ Behold 
the fruits of Christianity !” 
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A Treatise on the Patriarchal, Le- 
vitical, and Christian Dispensa- 
fion. By Gronce S. Faser, 
B. D. &c. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


Ifavine at length gained our ascent, 
Through utter and through middle dark- 
ness borne, 
out of the obscurities of geological 
research, into the clear open day- 
light of scriptural theology, we wil- 
lingly tollow Mr. Faber into his his- 
torical and doctrinal comparison ot 
the three dispensations—the Patri- 
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archal, Levitical, and Christian. The 
materials for this comparison he 
draws both from sacred and pagan 
antiquity; tracing with a very watch- 
ful eye, as we have already observ- 
ed, the obliquities of Bishop War- 
burton, in going over the same 
ground. Indeed, without narrow- 
ing Mr. Faber’s work into a mere 
general disquisition and criticism on 
the scriptural scheme of that emi- 
neat prelate, we might still repre- 
sent it as peculiarly valuable, from 
the view it systematically takes of all 
the principal points and positions in 
“The Divine Legation of Moses :”’ 
neither can we conceive a more 
complete notice, than that which is 
here given, to the truly scriptural 
theologian, of the imperfect and 
very hazardous tendency of that 
far-famed ‘ Demonstration.” The 
great aim of Bishop Warburton, 
throughout his elaborate, though 
unfinished work, was in effect to 
reduce both the Patriarchal and 
the Levitical dispensations into a 
kind of modification of what is call- 
ed natural religion; and to show 
that some of the most important 
doctrines now fully embodied in the 
scheme of Christianity were wholly 
unknown till Christianity itself was 
specifically promulgated. In thus 
limiting Christian doctrines wholly 
to points “brought to light by the 
Gospel,” the Bishop even shut out 
“ jife and immortality,” and all no- 
tion of Redemption by the sacrifice 
of the appointed Redcemer, from 
the knowledge of the ancient world. 
It is tothe destruction of this for- 
midable theological hydra, as we 
fear it must be called, that Mr. 
Faber applies the whole bent of his 
powerful mind; and none will duly 
appreciate the service he has ren- 
dered to English theology by so 
doing, who do not first estimate 
the extent to which the Warburte- 
nian theory has made itself felt and 
admired. I[n the. preceding age it 
is much to be feared, that learning, 
research, and intellectual 





genius, 


were commodities far more currently 
in estimation than sound scriptural 
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erudition. In ali ages,the corrup 
pride of human reason will lend : 

self to the temptation of intellectua 
display; and this, whatever be the 
material upon which it shall aperate. 
And when the theory upon which: 
it is employed, happens to have 
much that is really true and useful 
in its composition, a praise justly 
due to Warburton’s Divine Lega- 
tion of Moscs, it is inconceivable 
to what an extent the deleterious 
admixture may proceed, in_ puffin: 
up the head of an ambitious scho- 
lar, and in disturbing the faith ot 
an unwary and speculative theolo- 
gtan. 

To do Bishop Warburton fu 
justice, it is however necessary 
state, somewhat more explicitly, t!y 
nature and origin of his unde: 


taking. A position by the infide! 
Tindal, that “Christianity is as 
old as the creation,’ had been 


broached, with a view to annihilate 
every thing that is peculiar, as 
well in the Old asin the New Tes- 
tament ; and to reduce all revela- 
tion to the standard of a supposed 
natural religion, begun with the 
creation of man, and only re- 
published in a revised form in the 
Christian code. ‘This system, mad: 
public in the year 1730, seems to 
have originally suggested the” ideu 
of Warburton’s Divine Legation o' 
Moses, which was first published 
in partin 1738. ‘Thateminent pre- 
late directs his whole areument to 
prove that Cliristianity was 
thing but a republication of th 
law of nature: that it was whol! 
sue ceneris, a system of 
velation, of which 2 


aiiy 


direct re 


iture was it 


tended to give us no informatior 
whatever,—and of which the tx 
grand palmary, and as he conten 
ed newly revealed, topics were 


future and immortal state, and th 
redemption of the world by the 
sacrifice of the Son of God ‘This 
being assuinecd as the exclusivs 


subject of the Christian revelation. 
it then became necessary to provide 
another hypothesis for more ancien! 


revelations. For snch revelations. 
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unt ot tact. existed, and must have 
revealedsomething. They did not, he 


vontended. reveal a future state of 


rewards and punishme nts; therefore, 
he inferred, they must have kept 
inankind in order, by proposing a 
series of iemporal rewards and pu- 


nishiments. And this, in fact. the 


Bishop makes to be the proof of 


the Divine Levation of Moses: 
namely, that he upheld and sane- 
tioned his own peculiar revelation 
by an appeal to present, visible, 
and sensible interpositions of Di- 
vine Providence on its behalf. This, 
inoreover, his lordship necessarily 
isserts to have been also the case, 
where any thing was revealed, even 
n the former Patriarchal dispen- 

ition. The Divine authority, he 
maintains, was upheld by temporal 
interpositions of ble ssing or cursing : 
as in the case of the Flood, and 
the conflagration of the cities of 


, ' 
the 


Jain, on the one hand; and of 
leliverance of righteous Noah, 
and just Lot, on the other. But, 
in the absence of these occasional, 
or partial revelations, mankind, he 
argues, were left exclusively to ‘the 
light of nature end natural religion ; 
with no very clear avowal on the 
part of the Bishop, whether in that 
state, or indeed in any state before 
Christianity, they were really the 
heirs of immortality, or subject to 
mortality like the brutes that perish. 
The actual knowledge of a future 
state, which the Bishop denies, not 
only to ’all the eariv participators of 
Yivine revelation, but even to the 
ter Prophets, was indeed clearly 
und. on evidence incontrovertible, 
'o exist among their heathen co- 
temporaries. “Phos, which might 
have sucgested an alarming diff- 


nr 
j 
the { 


ultv to a less bold, or less inge- 
ious mind, presented none to 
Warburton. It was rather a con- 
Sirmation of iis sysiem. ‘The hea- 
then lawegivers, " seems, tnvented 
the notion of a future state of re- 
wards and pu been ts, to supply 
and prop up their own laws under 
the deficiency, not found in the Law 
of Moses. of temporal providential 
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interferences on their behalf. This 
alleged invention, so necessary to 
the very existence of heathen states, 
at once, in the Bishop’s view, re- 
lieves the Scriptural page ; from 
every charge of having prematurely 
revealed the doctrine ; whilst the 


non-existence of itin the pages of 


truth as clearly prove their Divine 
origin, by showing that they con- 
fined their disclosures closely to 
their ewn peculiar object,—which, 
according to his hypothesis, was to 
conduct the favoured race through a 
course of temporal interpositions, 
to the final dev elopinent of life and 
immortality through the Gospel. 

‘The notion of sacrifice, as tending 
to expiate sin, and appease the 
Divine Being, was also a doctrine 
very widely difftised amongst heathen 
nations. ‘This, then, the Bishop 
imagines to have been gradually 
invented likewise; beginning with 
the more natural and reasonable 
invention of men, eucharistical or 
precatory offerings, and thence pro- 
ceeding to vicarious sacrifice ;—an 
invention certainly very curious, if 
wholly dissevered from any tradi- 
tional knowledge of an intended 
sacrifice in the person of a Re- 
deemer; but still an anticipation, 
no less remarkable than unaccounta- 
ble, of that Divine and most con- 
solatory doctrine of the Gospel, the 
doctrine of the Atonement. The 
Jewish sacrifices alone are made by 
the Bishop the subject ef express 
revelation; and this, as partly in 
themselves vicarious, to obtain the 
temporal blessings of the Mosaic 
covenant ; and partly as typical of 
the future vicarious sacrifice of the 
Nedeemer, ** though not seen or une 
derstood till the fulness of the time 
was come ;” consequently, not ex- 
plaining to ancient believers the 
mode of redemption, nor intended to 
awaken their faith in the predicted 
victory over the serpent by means 
of the woman’s Seed. 

The absence of these two grand 
principles—a future state, and the 
true doctrine of sacrifice—from the 
whole ancient believing world, 
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leaves the system of Bishop War- 
burton, it must be owned, in a very 
destitute condition. Instead of ta- 
kingj the infidel at his word, and 
showing Christianity to have been 
as old, at least, as the Fall, by show- 
ing that the vreat object of taith 
and hope to fallen man, under a 
Divine revelation, was truly the 
same in all ages: instead of making 
all revelation to be one harmonious 
whole, and showing that fallen man 
could never have been saved on 
Scriptural grounds but bi one me- 
thod, by faith in the proferred mercy 
of God est lia Redeemer, more 

less clearity revealed, until the 
tulmess of the time was come; this 
system, Virtually, or rather flatly, 
sets at variance the Old and the 
New Testament : it makes the one 
as restrictedly temporal as the 
other is plainly spiritual. It demo- 
ralizes, to the ancient at least, the 
whole ancient economy. It denies 
the very use to which it would al- 
ways appear the primeval types and 
shadows were to be put. All ap- 
pearances of such a use, at the time, 
it necessarily explains away; and 
it becomes, in consequence, charge- 
able with a greater number of op- 
posing phenomena, than almost any 
system ever presented to the world. 
No hypothesis, perhaps, since the 
cycloidal and epicycloidal astronomy 
of the ancients, was ever encum- 
bered with so many difliculties 5 dii- 
ficulties, however, in the solution 


or rather confident encounter of 
which consists the chief charm of 


the Bishop’s most extraordinary and 
elaborate work. But considered 
otherwise than in the light of a se- 
ries of ingenious fancies, its mode of 
reasoning would ofler a precedent of 
most dangerous eflect. and would tend 
to confound all boundaries of right 
and wrong in Scriptural comment. 
These fundamental points, in the 
ystem of Bishop Warburton, Mr. 
Faber most entirely and heartily 
sets himself to oppose ; and really he 
must be excused, if in so very conta- 
gious an atmosphere, he is detected 
by his readers in something of the 









same hypothetical mood as his great 
antagonist. ‘The main position ot 
Mr. Faber is, that the Patriarchs 
did know, and believe, a future 
state: that they did understand the 
true nature of sacrifice, and of de- 
liverance through a Redeemer : thai. 
in fact, at no time were these doc- 
trines wholly lost: and that they 
must have been ori inally revealed 


from God to man. ‘Phe pursuit of 


this more reasonable and supportable 
plan carries Mr. Faber into a very 
wide runge, both of sacred and pro- 
fane research, throuch his jirst and 
second books, which contuin,  re- 
spectively, the Patriarchal and Le- 
Vitical dispensations. [lis first book, 
taking it up where we have already 
left it, and where we wish it had be- 
gun, with the beginning of all things 
known, discusses, to the end of the 
first volume, the knowledge possessed 
by the Patriarchs, both before and 
after the Flood, of the doctrine of 
redemption ; maintains, that to en- 
force this was the peculiar object of 
the Patriarchal dispensation ; and 
supposes the great Antediluvian 
apostacy to have been, in principle, 
the denial oi this doctrine,—a denial 
leading necessarily to the diluvian 
overthrow of the rebellious apostates. 
This Patriarchal knowledge of the 
doctrine of redemption is more par- 
ticularly argued, first, negatively ; 
since nothing else could have been 
the subject of patriarchal revelation, 
ae iv. ;) and secondly, positively, 
) by inference from the original 
athe of deliverance given in Para- 
dise: from Divine manifestations 
cle arly intimated in that first period 
of the world, and from the applica- 
tion of those manifestations to that 
promise which our Patriarchal pro- 
renitors, he considers, could not have 
failed of making: and from the ex- 
istence of primeval sacrificial rites : 
chap. v.) (2) by a statement of the 
eeneral and essential nature of the 
most anc ient Pagan theology : chap. 
vi.) (3) by a conjecture respecting 
the nature of the Antediluvian apos- 
tacy. (chap. vil. ) 
The first. or negative, proof of the 
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patriarchal knowledge of redemption 
is thus stated by Mr. Faber :— 

“J. If the inquiry be first conducted 
negatively, the question will be great- 
ly narrowed when we come next to 
conduct it positively. 

“1. The object, then, of the Patriar- 
chal dispensation could not be to con- 
vey the knowledge of the Divine Unity. 

“When Adam was placed in Para- 
dise, the newly formed man was ho- 
noured by more than a single commu- 
nication with his Maker ; who seems, 
on these occasions, to have manifested 
himself by his Divine Word in a hu- 
man figure.* 

“ Such being the case, it is clear that 
our first parents could not have been 
ignorant of the existence of one Su- 
preme God, the Creator and Modera- 
tor of all things: for the awful Being, 
with whom they had actually conversed, 
claimed to himself this character both 
by his language and by his deeds.t+ 
Hence the object of the Patriarchal 
dispensation, which was promulgated 
after the Fall, could not be to reveal 
the knowledge of the Divine Unity ; 
because that knowledge was already 
possessed before the Fall. 

“2. Neither could its special object 
be to inculcate authoritatively the du- 
ties of morality. 

* In these, we may reasonably con- 
elude, that Adam must have been fully 
instructed during his Paradisiacal state: 
for, though a single positive command 
was made the test of his obedience or 
disobedience ; no one (as it is well re- 
marked by Bishop Warburton) was 
ever so wild as to imagine, that, had 
Adam not eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
he would have been entitled to immor- 
tality, unless he had likewise observed 
the dictates of the moral law.t 

* 3. Nor yet could its object be to 
teach the Divine attributes of wisdom, 
and power, and justice. 

“The two former of these shone out 
too conspicuously in the works of the 
creation, whether intellectual or natu- 
ral, to be overlooked and mistaken: 
and, as for the latter, it stood practical- 


ly evinced by the several degrees of 


punishment which were ~~ a ted upon 
the primeval transgressors. 

“4. To sum up the elas in one 
word ; its object could not be to com- 





* Gen. ii. 16, 17. 19, 20. 22. 

t Gen. ii. 15—25; iii. 8—24. 

} Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. pp, 256, 257 
$ Gen. iii, 14--19. 


municate any knowledge which may 
had already possessed during his abode 
in Paradise. 

“ For to reveal what was previously 
known, either by the inductions of rea- 
son, or by actual observ ation, or by a 
prior communication from Heaven, 
were plainly altogether nugatory and 
superfluous. At least, granting the 
possibility, or (if we please) even the 
probability, of an authoritative repeti- 
tion of what had been previously known 
and enjoined ; still the spectal object 
of the Patriarchal dispensation must 
clearly be to reveal something as yet un- 
revealed ; something, which the Fal! 
had rendered necessary to man, but 
which was unnecessary and therefore 
unknown before the Fall.” pp. 168- 
170. 

The second, or positive, proof be- 
gins by placing in the strongest point 
of view every possible deduction 
that could have been in reason made 
by Adam, from the tenor of that re- 
vealed promise, as admitted by War- 
burton himself, “ that the evil spirit 
who actuated the serpent would con- 
tinue his enmity to the human race ; 
but that man, by the Divine assist- 
ance, should be at length enabled 
to defeat all his machinations.”* 
This promise our author deems 
to have been greatly illustrated in the 
mind of Adam by the actual appear- 
ance, in HUMAN form, of the Lord 
God, WALKING amongst the trees of 
the garden: nor could Adam have 
failed, according to Mr. Faber, of ap- 
plying as well the notion of the ser- 
pent, to that of an infernal spirit ac- 
tuating the serpent, as the notion ot 
the great Defeater of his machina- 
tions, to that “ very God,” in human 
form, whom he thus beholds, walk- 
ing first among the trees of the gar- 
den, and afterwards “ not only dis- 
playing HimMsELF as the avowed 
adversary of the infernal serpent, 
but as likewise exercising over him 
all the conscious superiority of a 
conqueror.” (p. 195.) 

Here Mr. Faber goes over, in a 
summary manner, his own former 
ground in the Hore Mosaice; where, 
at great length, he maintains "the ful! 
and direct anthropomorphic appeat- 


* Div, Leg. book vi. § 3. p. 387. 
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ances of the Son of God, the 
“ Angel-God,” before his actual ap- 
pearance in human flesh. This opi- 
nion is certainly of very ancient date 
in the Christian church; from Justin 
Martyr, downwards, through Irenceus 
and Tertullian, to the post-Nicene 
fathers, including St. Austin ; who all 
are shown by Bishop Bull to have 
commonly held the appearances of 
Jehovah, in the Old Testament, to 
have been these of the second Per- 
son in the Ever Blessed ‘Trinity. 
The difficulties of the case are not 
fully stated by Mr. Faber, but will 
be found well answered by Bishop 
Bull, in his defence of the Nicene 
Creed. And it is a curious circum- 
stance, well noticed by Saurin, asa 
caution in forming our judgment of 
men from their occasional tenets, 
that those very appearances of 
Christ, before His coming in the 
flesh, which are now very fairly main- 
tained on early authority by the or- 
thodox Trinitarian, in order to op- 
pose the Socinian heresy, which de- 
nies any pre-existence at all to the 
Lord Jesus, were once in Arian pe- 
riods maintained, in order to show 
the subordinate character of the 
Angel, or Messenger, God. The 
chief argument of Mr. Faber on the 
subject is drawn from that declara- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel - “ No man 
hath seen God (the Father) at any 
time; the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, (and who 
is most unequivocally identified with 
the man Jesus Christ,) ne hath de- 
clared Him.” ‘The inference is 
doubtless as applicable to the time 
previous to, as tothe time contem- 
porary with, the coming of Christ 
into the world. But the following 
passage in Mr. Faber respecting these 
miraculous appearances of the 
* Angel-God” may demand an ob- 
servation. 

“It may be proper to remark, by 
way of cutting off all occasion of dis- 
pute, that the human figure, which was 
thus exhibited, was no aérial phantom, 
but a substantial body, provided with 
the very same organs as our own bo- 
dies. The MAN-JEHOVAH, who con- 
versed with Abraham. suffered bis fees 
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to be washed by that patriarch, and 
literally eat of the butter and the 
milk and the calf which were set before 
him:* the MAN-JEHOVAH, who 
wrestled with Jacob, was alike visible to 
the sight and palpable to the touch.+ 
Agreeably to the nature of such mani- 
festations, Malachi foretold, that the 
Lord, even the Messenger of the Co- 
venant, should suddenly come to his 
own temple at Jerusalem:f{ and this 
prophecy was doubtless fulfilled, when 
the Word of God, literally made flesh, 
came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.) Now, according to 
Malachi, the Messenger of the Cove- 
nant or the Word of God, came unto 
HIS OWN temple. But the temple, to 
which he came, was doubtless to the 
temple of Jehovah. Therefore this 
Messenger of the Covenant, notwith- 
standing he is sent by a distinct person 
of the Deity, as the very term Wessev- 
ger of necessity implies, and as our 
Lord repeatedly asserts respecting his 
own economic character, niust needs 
be Jehovah his very self. The Mes- 
senger of the Covenant, however, 
is certainly Jesus Christ; whom St. 
John accordingly, in strict agreement 
with the necessary deduction from the 
language of Malachi, pronounces to be 
both very God and the Word of God. 
Butthe Apostle equally declares, that 
he was literally made rLEsH: while 
another Apostle similarly teaches us, 
that he was found in fashion as a MAN. || 
Hence, when the Word of God was 
permanently manifested among us, he 
still appeared, as of old, in a human 
form. Nor was his permanent body, 
any more than his temporary body, an 
airy and impalpable phantom, as some 
of the Gnostics and Docete fondly 
contended. During his abode upon 
earth, his solid assumed body in all 
things resembled our bodies. He eat ; 
he drank ; he endured both the touch 
of friendship and the gripe of enmity. 
Neither, in the day of his glorification, 
did his raised body cease to be mate- 
rial. By actual contact, and by visibly 
eating In their presence, he convinced 
his wondering disciples, that he was 
no spectre, as their fears had led them 
to immagine; though he possessed the 
power, a power closely resembling that 
which he exerted at his several ancient 
corporeal appearances under the Pa 


* Gen. xvii. Tisen, xxx. 24—30 
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triarchal and Levitical dispensations, 
of suddenly transporting his body, 
tangible as it was, from one place to 
another.” pp. 189—191. 


Now, to our apprehensions, occa- 
sion of endless and useless dispute is 
afforded by this disquisition respect- 
ing the assumed body of the Divine 
Son, in his ancient manifestations. 
[t seems to us, that the error of the 
Docetz. who held the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ on earth to be a mere 
airy incorporeal phantom, miglit 
very easily be grafted on this para- 
graph. For if we, against the Doce- 
#, explain tle sudden and purely 

miraculous appearances of the Son 
of Godo the Patriarchs and others, 
by His actual and corporeal incarna- 
tion; they may, against us, with 
equal readiness, parallel His incarna- 
tion with these prior and mysterious 
appearances. They may explain the 
human nature of Christ as born of 
the Virgin Mary, by that which was, 
assumed ages before that event. In 
truth, the preternatural and the na- 
tural body of our Lord and Saviour 
were assumed in different ways, and 
for different purposes: the one, for 
the purpose of communication with 
mankind ; the other for the purposes 
of a high mediatorial office ;—the 
one, whatever it might have been, to 
answer a temporary and special end ; 
the other, to seal and consummate 
that most important union of the hu- 
man with the Divine nature; and in 
that capacity to yield for us, guilty 
mortals, both a sacrifice for sin, and 
also an ensample of godly life. 

The personal manifestations of the 
Divine Son to Adam and his posteri- 
tv, Mr. Faber would also associate 
with the doctrine of sacrifice ; a doc- 
trine, which he very strongly and co- 
gently maintains to have been dis- 
closed in paradise itself. Indeed, it 
must be wholly yielded to the judg- 
ment of the most able Christian 
commentators, to whom Archbishop 
Magee lends his great authority, that 
the beasts, whose skins formed the 
coats to clothe our first perents, 
after the Fall, were those which had 
heen slain in sacrifiee. And here 
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arises, or rather here is settled, the 
great question of the origin and use 
of sacrifice. It would be incredible that 
either Adam or Abel would have 
taken upon himself the slaughter ot 
animals, as an acceptable sacrifice to 
Jehovah. A direct revelation to this 
effect, therefore, must have been 
vouchsafed. ‘Phat revelation would 
include the notion of piacular or vi- 
carious offerings. And either by 
another revelation, or by inductive 
reasoning, Mr. Eaber does not at- 
tempt to determine which, our early 
progenitors.would affix the notion oi 
those vicarious ofierings to the volun- 
tary pains of the Great Deliverer— 
pains to be endured in bruising the 
head of the hostile serpent. 

‘this, then, is exhibited as the 
true rationale of that remarkable 
religious institution. Nor can we 
but acknowledge it to be, on the 
whole, the best account of that, the 
actual and early existence of which 
must, by some means or other, be 
accounted for. Bishop Warburton, 
indeed, who had made the later sac- 
rifice of Isaac to bea grand sceni- 
cal representation, afterwards to be 
understood, of the future immola- 
tion of the promised Seed ; and who 
expressly deduces the Mosaic sacri- 
fices from a distinct Divine revela- 
tion: yet sees, in the prior existence 
of this important rite, only an inven- 
tion of man, an expression of pre- 
catory, eucharistical, and deprecggory 
ideas, well suited, forsooth, to the 
nature of man, and of his necessi- 
ties. Whence this anomaly in theory. 
but in order to get rid, as Mr. Faber 
justly observes, of that which must 
have accompanied the revelation oi 
sacrificial rites to the Patriarchs, 
namely, an intimation of their end, 
design, and meaning: an intimation 
of the vicarious sufierings of tlic 
future Messiah; and, by plain in- 
ference, of the whole spiritual code 
connected with it, and of that 
“‘jife and immortality” which the 
Bishop would wholly confine to the 
Gospel. Indeed, to such an extent 
does the hardy prelate carry his 
position, as to consiga the whole 
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the first instance, as we have seen 
above, to the wildest and most 
cruel superstition ; and that princi- 
ple, which was to be, in subsequent 
times, when applied to the Saviour 
himself, the most healing of all re- 
velations, he treats in a manner 
that would have well suited the 
taste, we should imagine, of the 
merest Deist whom he could have 
intended to combat. 

We shail not make any further 
observation on the counter theory 
of sacrifice by Mr. Faber, otherwise 
than by remarking, that the subject, 
being no matter of express revela- 
tion, must, after all, be conceived 
as left by the Divine will in some 
measure of obscurity. And this we 
think very eminently exemplified in 
the case of the sacrifice made by 
Abel. Never was a fairer opportu- 
nity for saying whether, or not, its 
nature as an animal sacrifice was 
the essence of its acceptableness 
before God, than that which occurs 
in the mention of it in the 1lith 
chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Yet the Apostle is wholly 
silent on that point: and leaves 
undetermined, whether by the faith 
of Abel he means on/y his general 
disposition of mind as an offerer ; 
or whether he means his particular 
obedience to a prescribed ordinance, 
that of sacrifice by blood, in antici- 
pation of the Great Victim. In the 
former case, the Apostle merely as- 
serts, on his own inspired authority, 
that Abel had a disposition, that of 
faith, which rendered him accep- 
table to God : in the latter case, he 
would be supposed to argue from 
the Old Testament, that it was faith 
which led to his acceptance, because 
he offered that kind of sacrifice 
which implied faith; namely, an 
offering by blood, of the firstlings 
of his flocks and of his herds. We 
will not venture to say which sup- 
position is most consonant to the 
Apostle’s meaning. 

Mr. Faber sums up the first part 
of his positive proof in favour of the 
Patriarchal knowledge of Redemp- 

Crist. Onsenv. No. 268. 
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tion, and introduces the second, in 
the following words :— 

“Such are the difficulties which at- 
tend the theory of Bishop Warburton 
relative to the mere human origin of 
expiatory sacrifice, If they be of so 
dark a complexion, as to compel us to 
abandon his theory; then we must 
adopt the belief, that that ordinance 
was of Divine institution: a belief, 
which is encumbered with none of those 
perplexing circumstances that hamper 
the opposite system; a belief, which 
perfectly harmonizes with the known 
tenor of the three connected Dispensa- 
tions; a belief, which exhibits God as 
speaking the language of mercy to his 
fallen creatures at the precise time 
when they most required the consola- 
tion of such language. 

“ On the whole then I conclude, that 
an explanatory revelation, as to the 
purport of the first prophecy, was 
vouchsafed to Adam and Eve, at the 
time when expiatory sacrifice was di- 
vinely instituted ; that the ordimance in 
question was itself a part of the ex- 
planatory revelation, on the principle 
that significant action was employed in 
aid of significant words ; and that from 
this compound revelation, partly sceni- 
cal, and partly verbal, the doctrine of 
an atonement through the piacular 
death of the woman’s promised Seed 
was set forth to the guilty pair and 
their descendants, with sufficient clear- 
ness to form the basis of the Patriar- 
chal dispensation, and tlius to answer 
every salutary purpose. 

“With regard tothe nature of the 
predicted Deliverer, we have seen what 
evidence there is jrom Scripture for 
believing that that also was made 
known to our first parents: we have 
next to inquire, what evidence to the 
saine purpose is afforded by the reli- 
gious notions of the Gentiles ; and the 
prosecution of this inquiry will tend 
additionally to show, that the doctrine 
of a piacular atonement must have 
been revealed to mankind from the 
very beginning.” pp. 221—223. 

The next chapter, vi., which ar- 
gues the matter, 2dly, from the old 
theology of the Gentile world, com- 
pares that theology 
«To an intricate lock with many wards, 
the key to which has been lost. If the 
truce key be not found, the lock cannot 
be opened. A false key, by touching 
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some of the wards, may seem to move 
the reluctant springs: but, unless every 
ward be accurately fitted, the lock will 
not open. It is of the last importance 
therefore to recover the true key: and 
the only mode in which we can ascer- 
tain the true key, is by trying whether 
it will correspond with every 
ward.” p. 224. 

Very intricate, for the most part, 
and very rusty, are the keys which 
have been fabricated at different times, 
to open this mysterious lock. It may, 
indeed, be well that the key is lost : 
for to connect Pagan idolatry, in any 
measure, with the worship of the true 
God ; to make it an emanation from 
that worship,—or in any way to sup- 
pose that those wretched sacrificers 
to devils, and not to God, had once in 
their rites maintained a regard to 
God, and not to devils,—might have 
had the effect, in some minds, of les- 
sening the horror due to their enor- 
mities. ‘That they are aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, strangers 
to the covenants of promise, without 
Christ, without hope, without God 
in the world, is the view which every 
page of Scripture inculcates ; and 
nothing of encouragement can be de- 
rived from Scripture to any who 
would associate light with darkness, 
or Christ with Belial. 

We think ourselves bound to say 
thus much, in preparation for the few 
remarks we may offer on this part'of 
Mr. Faber’s work ; and this more es- 
pecially, because we feel no repug- 
nance to that speculation which con- 
nects the obliquities of Paganism 
with certain perverted notions of 
truth and the true religion. 

Mr. Faber points out three possible 
solutions of the existing phenomena 
of the Pagan mythology. One makes 
Paganism to be a loss of the light of 
truth ; in which mankind proceeded 
by a series of descents, step by step, 
from the pure knowledge and pure 
worship of Jehovah,to the most gross, 
to merely physical, conceptions of 
His nature and the worship due to 
him. Another system makes the Pa- 
gan idolatry to commence, ab ovo, 
with the worship of sensible objects, 
particularly the sun, moon, and stars ; 
and the appropriation to these hea- 


venly bodies themselves of certain 
acts, as if performed by real men and 
women, who nevertheless had no real 
existence. A third class of inquirers, 
which Mr. Faber considers as posses- 
sed of the truth in this matter, 

* Equally observing the connexion be- 
tween the celestial bodies, and certain 
intellectual agents who are declared to 
have been once men, have adopted a 
directly opposite system. They con- 
ceive, that the persons declared to have 
been once men, actually were once 
men: and, as such, they of course sup- 
pose, that they did indeed formerly 
play a very conspicuous part upon this 
terraqueous globe. Whence, then, ori- 
ginated their connexion with the hea- 
venly bodies? The reply tosuch a 
question is, that, after death, their souls 
were thought, as regents, to animate 
and governthe host of heaven: and 
that they were worshipped by surviving 
mortals here below, as Deastri or as- 
tronomical Hero-gods.” p. 226. 

To contrast this last system with 
the first two, is the object of this 
somewhat intricate chapter. The 
chief point in this investigation is 
sufficiently clear, both as a matter 
of history and as a matter of rea- 
soning; it is this:—whether Pagan 
idolatry first began from the wor- 
ship of dead men, such as heroes, 
kings, and benefactors, first trans- 
ported to the stars, then associated 
with them, and thus at length amalga- 
mated into a sort of Pantheistic soul 
and body of the universe ; or whether 
it first began with the worship of the 
heavenly bodies themselves, called 
Sabianism, and thence gradually 
formed itself into all the fairy and 
fantastical shapes with which the wit 
and wickedness of man, aided by 
“ the god of this world,” was able to 
invest it. The order of the first of 
these positions is Hero-worship, Sa- 
bianism, Materialism ; the order of 
the second is Sabianism, Materialism, 
Poetical Personifications. It is of 
the former of these series that Mr. 
Faber professes himself the cham- 
pion. Of the contrary, of course, as 
usual, Bishop Warhurton is introdu- 
ced as the hapless defender. 

Mr. Faber, be it remembered, by 
his view of the case, has to make out 
his general and most important 
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position of the early Patriarchal 
knowledge of the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion. This he has now to prove from 
the phenomena of the heathen world, 
and the nature of Pagan idolatry. 
He finds it impossible to prove any 
thing to the point from the latter se- 
ries of Pagan obliquities, beginning 
with Sabianism, or Astrolatry, that 
is, the worship of the stars. And, on 
the contrary, he finds it easy, as we 
shall see hereafter, to demonstrate 
his position from the former series, 
beginning with Heroolatry, or Hero- 
worship. Hence it intimately con- 
cerns him to maintain, against War- 
burton, and every other theorist on the 
Bishop’s side, the actual commence- 
ment of Postdiluvian idolatry, from 
Heroolatry : and toshow that the con- 
trary system can never satisfactorily 
explain its own introduction in the va- 
rious phenomena attending its pro- 
gress. 

Now, we are strongly inclined to 
think that he is right in his facts and 
general reasoning on this point. 
The genuine testimony of antiquity, 
as to the point of fact, appears to 
incline in his favour; for example, 

“ Osiris, says Plutarch, was an an- 
cient king of Egypt, who civilized his 
barbarous countrymen, who taught 
them how to cultivate the earth, who 
gave them a code of laws for their 
civil government, and who instructed 
them in the proper mode of worship- 
ping the gods. After his death, he was 
buried (according to Eudoxus) at 
Busiris, where also he was born. Nor 
was his corpse alone deposited among 
the Egyptians: it is asserted by the 
priesthood, that the bodies likewise of 
all the other gods, who equally with 
himself both were born and were liable 
to corruption, are laid up and are care- 
fully preserved among them; while 
their flitting souls shine as stars in the 
heavens. ‘Thus was Isis translated in- 
to the Dog-star ; Horus, into Orion ; 
and Typhon, into the Great-bear.” 
pp. 241, 242. 

Other cumulative testimonies are 
referred to, as cited in “ the Origin of 
Pagan Idolatry,” sufficient to show the 
general sense of antiquify on the 
subject. 

Reasoning seems to incline to the 
same side. The contrary notion, of 
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the priority uf Sabianism, Mr. Faber 
remarks, is attended with many and 
great difficulties, as to the mode of its 
origination. From its extraordinary 
similarity among different Pagan na- 
tions, in matters of doctrine or ritual 
purely arbitrary, it must be conclu- 
ded to have originated prior to the 
dispersion of the nations at the tower 
of Babel: and Mr. Faber then asks— 


“By what process of the human 
mind were all men led, at a very ear- 
ly period, to corrupt the worship of Je- 
hovah, by the adoration of the heaven- 
ly bodies? In the first instance, they 
could not, like the Israelites, have been 
mingled with the heathen, and have 
thus learned their ways : for at the com- 
mencement of Postdiluvian idolatry, 
there were no heathen among whom 
the children of Noah could be mingled. 
This species of idolatry, if it were the 
aboriginal and proper idolatry of the 
Gentiles, must have emanated from 
Patriarchism. By what steps did it 
emanate? On what principles did 
mankind, at an era prior to the disper- 
sion, agree unanimously to devote 
themselves to the worship of those 
orbs, which yet from their earliest youth 
they would have been taught to consi- 
der as the mere handywork of the Su- 
preme Intelligence? The great diffi- 
culty is, to lay down, after a rational 
and satisfactory manner, the extraordi- 
nary mental process, by which, at some 
time or another, though certainly be- 


fore the dispersion from Babel, a fami- 


ly of sound worshippers of Jehovah 
could have lapsed into the follies of 
Pagan idolatry. A positive fact, namely, 
the existence of idolatry prior to the 
days of Abraham,—for this fact stands 
specifically recorded, whether idolatry 
itself sprang up before the dispersion 
or not,—a positive fact, of a most re- 
markable nature, stares us in the face. 
The question is, how we are rationally 
to account for it.” pp. 237, 238. 


Bishop Warburton allows, in his 
statement, which Mr. Faber very co- 
piously extracts, that mankind must 
have passed to this worship of the 
stars through an intermediate stage 
of gross barbarism, and total oblivion 
of all Divine knowledge; with not 
even the traditional recollection of a 
proper Divine nature. And thenagain 
Mr. Faber justly takes up the argu- 
ment : 
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* T readily allow that such conclusions 
[the priority of Sabianism] are very 
justly drawn from such premises; [a 
state of savage ignorance ;] and they 
are in fact the only premises from 
which such conclusions can be drawn: 
for, though Hero-worship (as we shall 
presently see) may easily and naturally 
be traced as springing directly out of 
that patriarchal worship of the true 
God, which prevailed immediately af- 
ter the deluge ; it is impossible (as the 
Bishop distinctly perceived) to reach 
Sabianism, if viewed as the earliest 
form of Postdiluvian idolatry, except 
through the preparatory medium of 
barbarous and atheistic ignorance. But 
are his lordship’s premises themselves 
sound? I more than suspect that they 
will not bear the test of examination : 
and, if so, itis easy to discern the fate 
of the conclusions deduced from them. 

“ The premises are, that the early 
descendants of Noah soon lost the re- 
vealed knowledge of their Creator, 
and that they shortly degenerated into 
the grossness of stupid barbarism. U p- 
on these alleged facts is built the en- 
tire superstructure, that Sabianisin was 
the most ancient form of Postdiluvian 
idolatry. 

“ What proof then have we, that the 
early descendants of Noah soon lost the 
revealed knowledge of their Creator ? 
Or rather, what probability, or even 
possibility, is there, that such know- 
ledge should be speedily obliterated 
among the early descendants of the Pa- 
triarch? Bishop Warburton seems to 
have felt the unlikelihood of this oc- 
currence, while mankind were united 
ina single community: he therefore 

first disperses them, and then sinks 
them into the barbarism of savage 
life, by way of accounting for that 
utter ignorance of the true God, which 
he perceiv ed to be so necessary to his 


900 


ag cd pp. 281, 282. 
Again : 

* According to Bishop Warburton, 
mankind passed from the worship of 
the heavenly host through the medium 
of gross ignorance and savage barba- 
rism ; but, ~according to St. Paul, their 
progress was through the directly op- 
posite medium of a pretended wisdom. 
They did not apostatise through igno- 
rance, and because they had lost all 
knowledge of their Creator: but they 
lapsed into error, because they became 
vain in their imaginations, and because 
they professed themselves to be wise. 
In short, if we may believe the in- 


spired Apostle, it was by wisdom, not 
through ignorance, that the world 
knew not God.” pp. 285, 286. 

We very much approve of the fol- 
lowing incidental remarks on the com- 
mon notion of a state of nature, so 
freely used by writers similar to War- 
burton. 


“In another place, the Bishop, not 
quite consistently, styles this imagined 
savage state a state of nature: and, 
from the inconveniences which men 
felt while existing in it, he deduces the 
origin of civil government. (See Diy. 
Leg. book i. sect. 2.) His theory does 
not seem to me to rest upon evidence, 
To calla savage state a state of nature is 
indeed to speak the language of pagan 
speculatists, but it is not to speak the 
language of Scripture. According to 
Holy Writ, (and from this source alone 
can we learn, with any certainty, the 
transactions of the first ages,) man’s 
State of nature was not a savage, but x 
recularly social state. Society, there- 
fore, if we speak of its origin in gene- 
ral terms, (asthe Bishop « does s,) and not 
in particular terms, (as it may have 
haply commenced in this country or 
in that country,) did not spring from 
the necessities of savage life; which 
of course implies the absurd position, 
that God first created men brutal sava- 
ges, and that by degrees they licked 
themselves into social order and de- 
cency: but it was coeval with the ex- 
istence of the first family, and may 
well be supposed to have been ordained 
by God himself. Springing then as 
it did from the constitution of a single 
family, it assumed what has been 
called the patriarchal form.” Note, p. 
280. 

In other words, a state of nature 
is no more than a state of utter and 
long progressive degeneracy : and we 
know no reason why we are to as- 
sume that man, naturally gregarious, 
inventive, reflective, aspiring, and 
lofty alike in mien, in mind and in 
destiny, will be naturally a mere 
wandering, hunting, wild man of the 
woods, any more than that sheep 
would be naturally averse to flocking 
together, or birds ina state of nature 
have a great objection to the use of 
their wings. The history of the ear- 
ly states and empires of the world 
appears to be against the hypothe- 
sis. But this only by the way. It 
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has been introduced to show that 
the priority of Sabianism in the 
progression of idolatry, has not the 
alleged support of an early and long 
settled state of previous barbarism. 

Mr. Faber further conceives, that 
the priority of Sabianism will not 
account for the pecu/tarity, as well 
as universality, of certain adjuncts to 
ancient mythology. All the world, 
descending first from the height 
of astrolatry and the ravislment 
of the celestial spheres, would 
not simultaneously, and by guess, 
have hit upon arks, and ships, and 
lotuses, and serpents, and just 
three, or just eight persons, de- 
scending from the spheres, or float- 
ing in mid air. ‘To say nothing of 
what has been already touched 
upon, (the doctrine, in the use of 
sacrifice, so universally prevalent) 
altars, and sacrifices, and their pro- 
per deities, may have ascended from 
earth to the stars, but, it is appre- 
hended, could never primarily, and 
by accident, have descended from 
the stars to earth. All these denote 
a common and a sublunary origin. 
They imply, that men had talked of 
arks on earth, before they talked of 
arks in the stars: and if they bad re- 
tained any distant and dim recollec- 
tion of a man, ora family, floating on 
the waters of an universally circum- 
ambient ocean, they would, perhaps, 
when they began to feel a disposi- 
tion to worship any thing besides 
God, have preferred rather to wor- 
ship a venerable old father, whom 
they did recollect, than a spruce 
Apollo, with his bow and his quiver, 
“ Delius aut Patareas Apollo,” just 
alighting from his chariot in mid air, 
with whom they had formed no pre- 
vious acquaintance. 

As far as this reasoning goes, 
nothing more simple or natural 
occurs to us, than the following 
thoughts of Jacob Bryant on the 
subject, forming, we might say, the 
nucleus of his own entire system :— 
“As the Deluge was so extensive, 
and, at the same time, so fatal in 
its consequences, I took notice that 
it must have left lasting impressions 
upon the minds of those who had 
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been witnesses to the great event : 
that the preservation of the few 
persons who survived must have 
been followed with continual reflec- 
tions upon the means by which their 
deliverance was effected ; and those 
attended with a reverential awe and 
many fearful sensations. The like 
impressions, I should imagine, must 
have been transmitted to their pos- 
terity: and upon their dc fection from 
the ‘worship of the true God, one 
might naturally suppose, that one 
species of idolatry would consist in 
an undue reverence paid to the Pa- 
triarch, the father of mankind ; and 
in rites and mysteries established in 
allusion to his wonderful preserva- 
tion.” And all this, Mr. Bryant fur- 
ther continues, he has irrefragably 
proved to be the case, from innume- 
rable and indubitable Arkite and Di- 
luvian mythological recerds.—See 
his Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. Jonah 
Chaldzorum. 

Thus far the learned and illus- 
trious Jacob Bryant, who may justly 
be considered as the father of Ark- 
ite theology. We do not think 
that Mr. Faber, either in the pre- 
sent work, or, so far as we can 
find, in his “ Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry,” has done full justice in ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Bryant, as 
the real inventor of that improved 
system of Pagan mythology, of 
which Mr. Faber has made so im- 
portant and able a use. The first 
real Key to the “ Court of the Gen- 
tiles,” which Gale, with such indefa- 
tigable labour, so long beleaguered, 
and upon the same, or similar plans, 
Stillingfleet, Shuckford, Warburton, 
and others, was doubtless furnished 
at last by the indubitable marks of 
Diluvial tradition amongst all na- 
tions, discovered and amassed to- 
gether by the learned Bryant. He 
likewise very nearly approximated 
Hero-worship to Sabianism, when he 
ranked amongst the earliest idola- 
ters, those of Flam, represented by 
the Sun. He placed the period of 
Sabianism itself before the disper- 
sion of Babel. And he has offered 
a probable reason in the counsels of 
Divine Providence for the obscurity 
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of those ancient records, so much in 
point to our present purpose, and 
so well in agreement with our own 
feeling on the subject, that we must 
be excused for once more substituting 
his sterling gold for our own baser 
coin, by another quotation, found in 
the conclusion to his main subject, at 
the end of the second volume of the 
Ancient Mythology. ‘ Those in- 
stances of Arkite worship in the 
Gentile world, I thought proper,” he 
says, “to enumerate and display, as it 
is a subject very curious and interest- 
ing, and at the same time QUITE NEW, 
having hitherto been overlooked and 
neglected.” Some pages further on, 
he proceeds :—“ I have taken notice 
that the most early defection to idol- 
atry consisted in the adoration of the 
sun, and the worship of demons 
called Baalim. Who these were, 
could not be a secret to Moses; nor 
to many of the sacred writers. Yet, 
though they speak of this worship 
with detestation, it is curious to ob- 
serve with what delicacy they treat 
the subject, and what a veil is drawn 
over this mysterious iniquity. Nota 
word is said about the origin of this 
idolatry ; nor the least hint given to 
show who they were, to whom this 
undue reverence was tendered. For, 
of all reverential regard, none is so 
liable to lapse into an idolatrous ve- 
neration as that whichis paid to the 
memory of friends departed: more 
especially, if such persons were the 
founders of families, and benefac- 
tors ; men who had endeared them- 
selves by their good works, and been 
a blessing to posterity. This is evi- 
dent from the adoration still paid to 
their ancestors by many people in the 
East. It is a seeming duty the most 
plausible of any; and at the same 
time the most captivating. Hence 
the silence of the sacred writers upon 
a subject of such seeming import- 
ance; whose purpose it appears to 
have been, that, if ever the great ob- 
ject of this idolatry should be lost, 
it might lie in oblivion, and never be 
again retrieved; at least to no ill 
purpose. The Jews, by these means, 
lost sight of the original, and were 
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weaned from the worship: and the 
Gentiles, who continued the rites, 
did not know to whom they were di- 
rected; so blind was their process. 
In short, they were plunged in the 
depth of darkness for ages, till they 
became at last conscious of their situ- 
ation. This rendered them the more 
ready to return to the light, as soon 
as an opening was made.” 

Mr. Faber, having found these 
Arkite notions just in the state de- 
lineated in this and the above quo- 
tation from Jacob Bryant, proceeds 
to adapt them to his own use. Bry- 
ant had not clearly made the worship 
of heroes prior to all Sabianism ; 
since he certainly antedates the wor- 
ship of the sun toa period even be- 
fore that of Ham, whom the sun re- 
presented. Bryant also had given 
but one reason for the worship of he- 
roes ; namely, respect for departed 
friends and benefactors. Mr. Fa- 
ber, on the other hand, asserts, that 
even the worship of the sun was pos- 
terior to that of Ham, and the other 
Postdiluvian or Antediluvian fathers. 
And he further adds an entirely new 
reason for this early and primeval 
introduction of hero-worship. 

It is this reason for hero-worship, 
whether well founded or not, which 
constitutes the novelty of Mr. 
Faber’s theory, being a_ reason 
founded in the very expectation 
he is in search of among the Pa- 
triarchal fathers, of the redemption 
of the world through some great 
incarnate Deliverer. This deliverer 
was to be, though Divine, yet in a 
human form; nay, as understood, 
it appears, by some, even in these 
ancient times, to be born of a pure 
virgin—“the Seed of the woman, 
which was to bruise the serpent’s 
head.” This Seed, it might appear, 
Eve herself congratulated the world 
too soon on obtaining, when she 
said of Cain, “I have gotten a 
man, the Lord, even JEHOVAH, 
HIS VERY SELF.” This Seed, it is 

true, the Antediluvian world, ac- 
cording to Mr. Faber, rejected, and 
substituted in its room a species of 
rebel religion of nature. But this 
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Seed, the Postdiluvian fathers, pro- 
fiting by succeeding errors, most rea- 
dily and fully recognised; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Faber’s theory, in- 
stead of finding it no where, soon 
began, like Eve of old, to find it every 
where. In fact, the degeneracy of 
religion after the flood, began, accord- 
ing to our author, with mistakes con- 
cerning this very expected Seed of 
the woman. And now, looking back 
on their great forefathers, and view- 
ing their progress after death up- 
wards amongst the stars, to which 
they had been admiringly advanced, 
they gradually traced in their seve- 
ral histories, the actual Incarnations 
or Avatars, of which they retained 
the expectation, and they necessarily 
worshipped first the manes of their 
venerable progenitors, and at length 
the planets, stars, and suns, which 
they might be considered as inhabit- 
ing. Thus, Adam and his posterity, 
Noah and his posterity, became ob- 
jects of dark and blind idolatry. 
They were perpetually interchanged 
with each other, and with the stars 
which they inhabited, and from 
which they at intervals were thought 
to have descended. Hence at length 
grew up star worship, or Astrolatry, 
or Sabianism. And, whilst those 
better divines, the poets, still retain- 
ed the original heroes of those stars, 
under the new titles of Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, &c. ; 
those, far worse, because speculating 
and dogmatical, divines, the phtloso- 
phers, discarded the heroes altoge- 
ther, and refined away their succes- 
sive Incarnations and Avatars, into 
the influences of the elements, Earth, 
Air, Sea, Fire—in short, into any 
thing they pleased ; and, at last, into 
a mere atheistic, pantheistic jumble 
of material atoms, and occult powers. 
Great is the accumulation of learn- 
ed treasure which Jacob Bryant be- 
fore, and Mr. Faber since, each in 
proofof his own peculiar theory, have 
heaped together from the old ‘Archa- 
ite or Arkite records. In every an- 
cient religion, are Fdiscovered, as 
from a point of sight superior to all 
of them, the substantial marks of the 
Same aboriginal system. From Hin- 
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duism to Lamaism: from Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics to “ quic-quid Grecia 
mendax tradit in historia;” from 
Ethiopia to the farthest west ; the 
sane Ark is to be traced, the same 
respectable forefather, or his ances- 
tors, or his posterity floating in the 
waters, and renewing his beneficial 
or judicial Avatars in the world. 

We must pass over Mr. Faber’s 
curious illustration of his theory, by 
a comparison of some ancient my- 
thological tales, with the figures tra- 
ced on the celestial sphere. We 
shall however indulge the curiosity 
of our readers with a passage from 
his account of what he considers to 
be the rationale of that remarkable 
document of Grecian literature, the 
drama of Prometheus Vinctus, by the 
father of Grecian tragedy. Prome- 
theus is considered by the Arkite di- 
vines to be the aboriginal Noos, or 
Noah: and nothing, to be sure, can 
be more unaccountable to the youth- 
ful readers of the dranfa in question, 
than the miserable fate to which Pro- 
metheus is exposed, for conferring 
some ofthe greatest possible benefits 
on mankind; or, that the unrelenting 
persecution with which he is visited 
by Jupiter, and which he endures 
with the utmost hardihood, in consi- 
deration of the mysterious reference 
he bearsto the human race, as their 
representative and their deliverer. 
Mr. Faber alone furnishes, what he 
considers the true key to this difficul- 
ty. Having given a full analysis of 
this drama, which he justly entitles 
“one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions which we have received from 
Pagan antiquity,” he thus proceeds : 


“Such is the extraordinary drama 
of the Prometheus-Desmotes; such 
the remarkably compounded character 
sustained by itshero. The key to the 
whole is that which I have already 
specified. 

“Prometheus, from the attributes 
which are ascribed to him, is manifest- 
ly the transmigrating great father ; that 
is tosay, Adam, reappearing (as the an- 
cient hierophants pretended) im the 
person of Noah: and, in this point ot 
view, he identifies himself successively 
with Uranus and Cronus ; while Jupi- 
ter. or (as the Egyptians called him) 








Ammon, who is represented as one of 
three brethren among whom the whole 
world was divided, and who is said to 
have dethroned his parent, or to have 
established an universal empire in his 
own line, is certainly the scriptural 
Ham. Hence he is placed on the sum- 
mit of mount Caucasus, one of the 
peaks of which was the Paradisiacal 
Ararat: hence he is at once made the 
son of the Earth and the descendant of 
the Ocean; hence the Ocean, quitting 
his natural domain, presents himself 
on the top of that mountain, which was 
tenanted by Prometheus: and hence 
the heifer lo, who is the same as the 
ship-goddess Isis, who is no other than 
the bovine ark within which Osiris was 
enclosed, who is the allegorical parent 
of the sacred bull which was deemed 
the visible representative of that god, 
who is placed under the guardianship 
of the infernal Argus or the Ark-god 
while enclosed within his mystic coffin, 
and whose erratic progress over the 
whole world shadows out the wan- 
derings of the ark upon the surface 
of the diluvian sea, is brought likewise 
to that identical region where the ark 
of Noah rested after the flood.” pp. 
338, 339. 


“ While, however, Prometheus thus 
appears asthe transmigrating great fa- 
ther, there is a peculiarity in his cha- 
racter, which belongs neither to Adam 
nor to Noah, nor to any other of the 
aboriginal patriarchs. He is described 
as suffering torture in his bodily frame, 
on account of his unexampled love to 
mankind. The ethereal spark of life, 
which they had lost, he restores to 
them; and thus preservesthe whole 
race from being irremediably consign- 
ed to hades. But their gain is his de- 
triment. His sufferings he foresaw: 
but this did not deter him from his la- 
bour of benevolence. Though a god 
by nature, yet he is bruised in his mor- 
tal part by a malignant foe; who is 
allegorically represented under the 
title of Strength, and who with undis- 
guised satisfaction exults in his suffer- 
ings. The whole, however, he bears 
with patience, looking out for the time 
when, the justice of the eternal father 
being satisfied, he shall be fully recon- 
ciled to him. With this persuasion, 
he sinks into the womb of the earth. 
Yet, asa suffering god, he is incapable 
of proper death. He indeed descends 
into hades: but the grave is unabk to 
hold him permanently. At the close of 
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a predetermined period, he is liberated 
from the chambers of the tomb; and, 
being now fully reconciled to Jupiter, 
he emerges into the light and liberty of 
open day. 

“ Here we have the character of the 
promised Deliverer, the anthropomor- 
phic Jehovah, the virgin-born Seed 
whose mortal part was destined to be 
bruised by the infernal serpent, en- 
grafted, trom an old tradition and in 
exact accordance with the notion, that 
he was repeatedly incarnate in the per- 
sons of the early patriarchs, upon the 
character of the universal transmigra- 
ting father. Nor is this a solitary in- 
stance of such engraftation. As I have 
already observed, the sacrifice of the 
Indian Brahma, who is offered up and 
yet worshipped ; the devotement of the 
Chinese victim-god Fo-Hi; the decla- 
red mystical oblation of his only son by 
the Phenician Il or Cronus ; the self- 
immolation of Hercules, who is con- 
spicuously depicted on the sphere 
trampling with his foot on the head ot 
the great serpent; and the ancient In- 
dian mode of representing the middle 
god Vishnou, similarly treading upon 
the head of the snake, while the snake 
bites his heel: all‘these have origina- 
ted from one and the same primeval 
source. So likewise in Ocryhoé’s pro- 
phecy respecting the future character 
of the great universal physician Escu- 
lapius, we may evidently trace all the 
leading features of the Caucasian Pro- 
metheus. They were ultimately the 
same compound mythological person- 
age: and I similarly account for the 
extraordinary sentiments entertained 
of them both.” pp. 341—343, 

Having put our readers in full pos- 
session, we trust, of the theory of Mr. 
Faber, on the subject of Pagan idola- 
try, and its connexion with the pri- 
meval expectation of a Sacrificed De- 
liverer of the world; it would be 
needless, and beyond our purpose, to 
pursue the subject further. ‘The re- 
ligious mind must weigh for itself the 
probability of that series of evidence 
which thus brings into contact the 
most blessed of all truths, with the 
most accursed of all superstitions. 
The horrible practice of immolating 
human victims, at which our nature 
shudders with abhorrence, is traced 
up by our author to the notions pre- 
valent respecting the expected Sacri- 
fice of “ the Seed of the woman.” The 
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very supposition of such a dreadiul 
perversion is awful in the extreme ; 
still, if it be true that the best 
things, when abused, may become 
the worst, it is not to be wholly 
rejected as impossible, that the same 
superstition, which “ changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image, made like unto corrupti- 
ble man,” should also change the 
mercy of “ tlie Lamb, slain before 
the foundation of the world,” into the 
nameless barbarity and hellish orgies 
of a human sacrifice. 

Mr. Faber, in chap. vii., adduces 
his third proof, or rather illustration 
from conjecture, of the Patriarchal 
knowledge of Redemption, from 
what he conceives to have been the 
nature of the Antediluvian apostacy. 
This, as it has been stated before, 
Mr. Faber considers to have been 
a denial of the doctrine of the Re- 
demption, or Atonement by a Re- 
deemer; as the Postdiluvian apos- 
tacy, he considers, was a corruption 
of that doctrine. In both cases, 
the syllogism is complete to Mr. 
Faber’s point. If the Post-diluvian 
fathers corrupted the doctrine of 
the Redemption, then they must 
first have been acquainted with it. 
But they did corrupt it ; therefore 
they originally possessed it. Again ; 
if the Ante-diluvian fathers denied 
the doctrine of Redemption, then 
they must first have known it. But 
they did deny it; therefore, they 
originally knew it. The onus of 
proof, then, dere lying on Mr. Fa- 
ber, is to show that the Antedilu- 
vian fathers did deny the doctrine of 
Redemption. And this, it must be 
owned, by a most curious and in- 
genious, not to say inventive, course 
of reasoning, our author attempts 
to establish in his seventh chapter. 
We have too much respect for the 
well-earned authority of Mr. Fa- 
ber, to receive lightly what he po- 
sitively delivers as the settled result 
of his own most deliberate judg- 
ment. If he is right, future con- 
sideration, future discoveries, future 
ages, may give an entire warrant to 
the very singular chain of Ante- 
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diluvian history which he has here 
developed; but he can scarcely ex- 
pect, or even wish, to receive this 
full concurrence from the early la- 
bours of a very superficial criticism. 
Ile must be aware, or his readers 
musi be, that, in reviewing one o! 
the most fanciful and discursive 1 
all writers, Bishop Warburton, he 
has been more than usually expo- 
sed to the temptation of hypothe- 
tical or poetical criticism. And 
if Bishop Warburton has, with the 
utmost confidence, assured us of the 
exact dispensation of religion undes 
which our great progenitors lived 
previously to their introduction into 
the garden of Paradise, perhaps 
never was a greater temptation oi- 
fered to a mind of kindred inge- 
nuity, than, after reading his lord- 
ship’s hypothesis, to frame another, 
as to the creed professed by their 
immediate successors, after their 
expulsion from Paradise. ‘The per- 
sons, then, and the faith, of the 
Antediluvian fathers, Mr. Faber 
thinks he has discovered in the ac- 
count given of the FALLEN ANGELS 
by St. Jude, and by St. Peter in his 
Second Epistle. ‘The sons of God, 
described in Gen. vi., as consorting 
with the daughiers of men, and 
becoming the authors of the great 
Antediluvian apostacy, were, im 
the worst ages of scriptural criti- 
cism, most absurdly associated with 
these very fallen angels, considered 
as incorporeal spirits: Mr. Faber, 
in return, in this advanced age ot 
inquiry, associates them again, not 
to prove that the sons of God were 
fallen angels, but that the fallen 
angels were in truth only © sons ot 
God ;” that is, human beings, and 
so designated from certain peculia 
and high relations and oflices in 
which they stood to God 5 which re- 
lations and offices they voluntarily 
vacated, and so, leaving their own 
habitation, “ were justly condemu- 
ed to everlasting chains under dark- 
ness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” The gist of this new 
discovery of Mr. Faber’s will ap- 
pear, by reading the chapters m 
2M 
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question, of St. Jude and St. Peter ; 
in which it will be found, that 
these fallen angels are compared 
to certain heretics of the latter 
times, whose express crime would 
be that of “ denying the Lord 
that bought them ;’’ thereby bring- 
ig upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion. These “ angels,” then, Mr. 
Faber contends, in order to be so 
compared, must have been guilty 
of a similar crime in old time; 
namely, denying the Lord who was 
to buy them; thereby bringing 
upon themselves swift destruction 
by a * flood,” as those last will do 
by “ fire.” The concinnity of the 
comparison will be complete, when 
we recollect, that “as were the 
days of Noe, so shall also the com- 
ing of the Son of man be.’ And 
the conclusion is, that if the An- 
tediluvians should, upon this evi- 
dence, have been convicted of 
** denying” their coming Saviour, 
and of “ going in the way of Cain,” 
whose sacrifice, not being by blood, 
indicated the same _ heresy, that 
then they must have had a know- 
ledge of the doctrine which they thus 
denied. 

We have already come to the 
limits of our allowed space ; and, 
having no mind to resume this part 
of our subject in a future Number, 
we must dismiss in the fewest pos- 
sible words this very remarkable 
hypothesis ;—an hypothesis which, 
we must say, does not bring convic- 
tion to our minds; for we cannot 
rest assured, on such vague authority 
alone, that these Antediluvians pos- 
sessed and rejected the doctrine of a 
Redeemer. 

The argument is this: That St. 
Jude and St. Peter understood such 
to have been really the case: that 
they understood either Cain’s crime 
to have been such as here alleged ; 
or had other traditional proof wainst 
the Antediluvians; and that they 
expressly meant by “ fallen angels,” 
these very Antediluvians, or rather 
a class among them of a highly 
sacred character, who did, like their 
remote successors in infidelity in 
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these latter ages, come to deny the 
doctrine of Redemption. In short, it 
is contended, that they were human 
beings ; and that they could have 
been no other than certain persons 
before the Flood. That they were 
human beings Mr. Faber rests upon 
a criticism on the following verse, 
which he reads thus :—“ Even as 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities 
about them, in like manner to these 
ANGELS, (eros, a word wholly omit- 
ted in our version,) giving them- 
selves over, &c., are set forth for 
an ensample, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire.” The pro- 
noun masculine here replaced can 
belong only to “the angels” in 
the former verse, because “ the ci- 
ties” in the present verse are femi- 
nine; and the result is, that these 
angels are charged with crimes si- 
milar to those to which the allusion 
is made; and, consequently, were 
human, corporeal beings. In this 
criticism, we cannot but assent to 
the reference of the pronoun mascu- 
line to the preceding ANGELs. But 
we should still suggest whether the 
verse might not rather be under- 
stood thus :—“ Even as Sodom and 
Gomorrha, and the cities about 
them, giving themselves over, &c. 
are, in like manner to THESE ANGELS, 
set forth for an example suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” In 
this way, the punishment becomes 
the subject of comparison in the two 
cases, rather than the crime. 

If, however, these angels were in- 
deed human beings, on this show- 
ing, we should equally with Mr. 
Faber look in vain for them, except 
at periods antecedent to the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain, and 
even antecedent to the Deluge; 
although, in the passage frem St. 
Peter, it would seem as if they 
were placed in opposition with the 
old world, as antecedent even to 
that. “ Anp spared not the old 
world,” &c. Mr. Faber, regarding 
them as human beings, conceives 
that they can be no other than some 
sacred or distinguished characters ; 
perhaps the very angels or messen- 
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cers of the old Patriarchal Testa- 
ment, the descendants of Seth, and 
the royal priesthood of that day; 
whose residence was immediately 
around the mount of God; the Pa- 
radisiacal Schekinah, which their 
nefarious intermarriages at last in- 
duced them to forsake, and, as Mr. 
Faber further conjectures, to assau/t 
with all the weapons of an ungodly 
warfare,—a warfare actually pre- 
served in recollection, we are told, 
by the not fabled battle of the 
GIANTS against the cops. Who 
sustained the assault is not very 
clear; nor who repelled it, nor who 
survived it. But Noah and his fa- 
mily are of course supposed to have 
survived on the one side, in the 
mount; and, on the other side, Mr. 
Faber conjectures, after a tremen- 
dous eruption of volcanic fires, 
enough to account for corresponding 
appearances subsequently observed 
upon the globe, a sufficient number 
survived to sustain the last act of 
extermination by Divine vengeance 
in the waters of the Flood. 

The giants of fabulous antiquity 
he further supposes to have been ma- 
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nufactured either out of the Ante- 
diluvian monsters in crime, or the 
Postdiluvian builders of Babel. But 
the building of Babel is undoubtedly 
an attempt for which we have muc! 
more sacred authority than the as- 
sau!t on the Paradisiacal mount. At 
after all, may not Mr. Faber’s theory 
of the heathen gods and goddesses, 
as having been our aboriginal pro- 
genitors, have had much to do with 
the circumstance that the fallen an- 
gels, by Milton identified with these 
very gods and goddesses, have also 
been by Mr. Faber identified with 
our plain corporeal and earthly fore- 
fathers of the Flood? For our own 
part, we must still wait for some plain 
and judicious canon of criticisin to 
distinguish between angels as “ spi- 
rits,” or “ flames of fire,’’ and angels 
as merely “ persons sent;” and this 
before we can be induced to forego 
the chief scriptural authority for be- 
lieving the fall of the evil angels; and, 
consequently, for believing that they 
were not originally created evil, oi 
sprang into existence without at) 
creation at all. 


( To be continued.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Preparine for publication :—The 
History and Antiquities of Wales, by 
Dr. J. Jones ;—Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, adapted for 
families, by the omission of objectiona- 
ble parts, by Mr. Bowdler ;—Domestic 
Duties, addressed to Young Married 
Women, by F. Parkes;—The whole 
Works of Bishop Reynolds, now first 
collected, in six volumes, witha Life, 
by A. Chalmers. 

In the Press:—Travels among the 
Arabs east of Syria, by J. Bucking- 
ham ;—Travels in Asiatic Russia, by 
Mr. Cochrane ;—A Supplement to Pa- 
leoromaica, with Remarks on the 


Strictures of the Bishop of St. David’s, 
the Rev. J. Conybeare, and the Rev. W. 
Broughton ; by the author of that work ; 
—Poetical Vigils, by B. Barton ;—Ser- 
mons, by the late Rev. J. R. Vernon. 
The first classical examination has 
taken place at Cambridge, under the re- 


culation of the Senate, which appoints 
a voluntary classical examination otf 
those commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
who obtained mathematical honours. 
The following is the order of merit: 
First Class: Drs. Malkin, Barham, 
and Gurney, Trinity; Baines, Chris! 
Church; Tennant and Remington 
Trinity ; Gedge, Catherine College. 
Second Class: Drs. Foster, Trinity : 
Dunderdale, St. John’s ; Greaves, Co 
pus Christi; Furlong, Sidney Coliece. 
—Third Class: Drs. Smith, Trinits 
Fearon, Emanuel; Crawley, Magda 
len, e#q.; Edwards, Trinity, #q.; Lut- 
widge, St. John’s; Wedgwood, Chris! 
Church College. 

Westminster-bridge is undergoing 
the M‘Adam process. The road from 
Hyde Park Corner, by the same means, 
has been rendered the most perfect 
round London. Other great thorough 
fares are preparing for this reformation. 
A plan is adopted near London of burn- 
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ing clay in the mass for roads and foot- 
paths.—The foundations of the new 
London-bridge have been driven.—A 
plan is in agitation for erecting a pa- 
tent wrought-iron bar Bridge of Sus- 
pension over the Thames, for carriages, 
below the Tower of London, to be of 
sufficient height to admit ships to pass 
under it at alltimes. A new dock also 
is in contemplation at St. Catherine’s, 
near the Tower. 

Roasted Rye, as a substitute for cof- 
fee or tea, appears, since the sale of it 
was legalized in 1822, to have come 
into very general use among the work- 
ing classes. A bushel of prime rye, 
weighing about 48 lbs., worth at pre- 
sent about 7s., makes twenty pounds of 
the roasted article. 

Captain Parry concludes the intro- 
duction to his Narrative of his late 
Arctic Voyage, with mentioning the 
following pleasing circumstance :— 

“Of the exemplary conduct of the 
men it has been my good fortune to 
command on this occasion, I cannot in- 
deed speak too highly: it has been a 
happiness to their officers and a credit 
to themselves. It was highly gratifying 
to observe the eager assiduity with 
which, during two successive winters 
of long and tedious confinement, they 
followed up the more sedentary occu- 
pations of learning to read and write, 
with which they were furnished; and 
it is, I confess, with no ordinary feel- 
ings of pleasure that I record the fact, 
that on the return of the expedition 
to England, there was not an individual 
belonging to it who could not read his 
Bible.”’ 

RUSSIA. 

Ever since the year 1728, Govern- 
ment has maintained at Pekin an archi- 
mandrite and four ecclesiastics, and 
several young men to learn the Chinese 
language, and to serve as interpreters. 
Hitherto no person belonging to this es- 
tablishment has conferred any impor- 
tant service upon literature; but the 
archimandrite Hvacinthus, who has 
lately returned to St. Petersburgh from 
China, has composed, during his resi- 
dence at Pekin, a General History of 
China, 9 vols. folio :--A Geographical} 
and Statistical Description of the Chi- 
nese Empire, in 2 vols. folio;—The 
Works of Confucius, translated into 
Russian, with a Commentary ;—A 
Russian and Chinese Dictionary ;— 
Four works on the Geography and His- 
tory of Thibet, and of Little Bucha- 
ria :—The History of the Mongols, and 
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some other works of great oriental re- 
search. 
FRANCE. 

An idea may be formed of the la- 
mentable extent of the theatrical ma- 
niain France, froma statement made 
in the French papers, that, in the course 
of the year 1823, the number of new 
pieces represented at the Paris theatres 
amounted to 217. Of these, thirty 
were tragedies or comedies, twenty-five 
were dramas or operas, 124 vaudevilles, 
nineteen melo-dramas, &c. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M. Scouffus, a native Greek, in- 
structed in a European college, is now 
giving lectures on modern Greek lite- 
rature, in the college of Lausanne. 

UNITED STATES. 

The following is an extract from a 
philosophical discourse delivered by 
Mr. Ingersoll, at Philadelphia: “ There 
are half a million of scholars at the 
public schools throughout the United 
States, and more than three thousand 
students at the colleges which confer 
degrees. ‘There are twelve hundred 
students at the medical schools, five 
hundred at the theological seminaries, 
and more than a thousand students of 
law. There are about ten thousand phy- 
sicians, and upwards of six thousand 
lawyers. There are about nine thou- 
sand places of worship, and about five 
thousand clergymen. About four thou- 
sand four hundred patents have been 
taken out for new and useful inven- 
tions, discoveries, and improvements 
in the arts. Between two and three mil- 
lions of dollars worth of books are an- 
nually published in the United States, 
A thousand newspapers are published. 
There are more than one hundred 
steam boats, comprising more than 
fourteen thousand tons, navigating the 
Mississippi. ‘The vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, by sea, perform their voy- 
ages, on an average, in one third less 
time than the English. There are five 
thousand post-offices, and eighty thou- 
sand miles of post-roads, and twelve 
thousand miles of turnpike roads. 
There are three thousand legislators. 
There are two hundred printed voJumes 
of law reports.” 

MEXICO. 

Mr. Bullock, in a late visit to Mexico, 
assisted by the political revolutions of 
the present times, has been enabled to 
collect many curiosities of great inter- 
est, hitherto sealed from European re- 
search ; chiefly original specimens ot 
ancient sculpture and paintings; casts 
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of the enormous idols of the supreme 
temple ; of the grand altar or sacrificial 
stone, on which thousands of victims 
were annually immolated ; of the fa- 
mous kallender stone ; a model of the 
pyramid of the sun; the original map 
ofthe ancient city of Mexico, made by 
order of Montezuma, for Cortes ; re- 
markable manuscripts and picture wri- 
tings ; and various antiquities in arts, 
manufactures, &c. of this aboriginal 
people. These curiosities, which throw 
much light upon the state of Mexico 
before the conquest by the Spaniards, 
are being exhibited in London ; as also 
a view of modern Mexico, with speci- 
mens and fac-similes of its various pro- 
ductions. 
INDIA, &c. 

A Malay press has been established 
at Bencoolen, which some of the na- 
tives seem desirous of employing in 
printing their favourite books. Propo- 
sals are in circulation for printing, by 
subseription, a very popular native 
work, called ‘ The Crown of all Kings.’ 
It is one of the best books, both in style 
and morality, which the Malays have 
among them. We subjoin a specimen : 

“ The vehicle of human life never 
stops; itis always moving: but man 
does not know it. Every breath of man 
is like a step in his journey ; every day 
is like passing a valley ; every month is 
like a mile ; and every year is like a 
league. Every breath that is emitted 
from the body of a man, is like a stone 
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broken down from the house of his litt 
for every breath diminishes the time 
which be has to live. By another mode 
of reckoning, every breath is like a 
step, by which we recede farther from 
the world, and approach nearer to eter- 
nity. This world is, in truth, like a 
temporary bridge inthe road to eterni- 
tv ; and whoever erects a dwelling on 
this bridge, for the sake of enjoying 
pleasure, is ignorant and foolish. Ifa 
wise man erects a building on this 
bridge, he considers that he must soon 
leaveit; and he does not encumber 
himself with ornaments and luxuries: 
but his mind is set on making prepara- 
tions for his journey to another world ; 
a journey which is both long and difii- 
cult. He does not wish to load him- 
self with useless burdens: for the more 
the business of life, the more thought, 
anxiety, and trouble, while he lives ; 
and, at death, impatience and regret, 
that he must resign his life, and leav 
his property to another. If his pro 
pertv has been lawfully obtained, it 
causes him trouble while he lives, and 
impatience and regret at death ; and if 
it has been obtained unlawfully, it 
causes anxiety in this world, grief at 
the hour of death, and exposes him to 
punishment in the world to come. This 
world is like an inn on the road, with 
two doors: those who come to this inn 
to-day, enter at one door ; and to-mor- 
row when they leave, go out at the 
other.” . 





Uist of New Wublications. 





THEOLOGY. 

The Influence of the Holy Spirit traced 
through successive periods of the Church 
of God, from the formation of man to the 
consummation of all things; by the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph, A. M. 

Conversations on the Bible ; by a Lady, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Essay on Miracles; by the Rev. J. Penrose. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons 
for families; by the Rev. H. Marriott. 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Of the use of Miracles, in proving the 
Truth of Revelation; by the Rev. John 
Penrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Epitome of Paley’s Evidences in 
the Catechetical Form. 12mo. 3s. 

Baxter's Saints’ Everlasting Rest; by 
the Rev. Richard Baxter. Abridged by 
B. Fawcett, with an Introductory Essay, 
by T. Erskine. 123mo0. 5s. 

Serle’s Christian Remembrancer, with 
an Introductory Essay, by T. Chalmers, 
D.D.12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Duties of Protestants and Roman 


Catholics towards each other,in Two Dis- 
courses, In the Scots Church, Dublin ; by 
the Rev. G. Carlisle. 

The Cottage Bible and Family Exposi- 
tor, in weekly numbers. 

A Sermon on Slavery; by the Rey. J. 
K. Hall. 

Sacred Melodies; by Mrs. J. H. R. 
Mott. Ss. 6d. 

Sermons on the principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption, with a Dissertation 
on the State of the Departed, and the De- 
scent of Christ into Hell; by J. H. Ho- 
bart, D. D. Bishop of New-York, 2 vols. 
Sve. 4. 1s. 

The Daily Expositor to the New Testa- 
ment; by the Rev. T. Keyworth. 8vo. in 
12 numbers. 6d, each. 

The Passover, a Sermon; by the Rev. 
J. Molesworth. 3s. 

Divine Grace the Source of all Human 
Excellence ; a Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of the late Rev. W. Ward, with a 
Brief Memoir of the Deceased; by J. 
Marshman, D. D. 
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Matthew Henry at Hackney, with Stric- 
tures on the Unitarian Writings of the 
Rev. L. Carpenter, LL.D. 4s. 6d. 

A View of Faith, from the Sacred Re- 
cords; by John Colquhoun, D.D. 12mo. ds. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Matilda Sinith, late of 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope ; by 
John Philips. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Wisdom; the Counsels of 
Eminent Men to their Children. 12mo. 7s, 

Picturesque Views on the Severn, from 
designs of the late Mr. Ireland. 2 vols. roy- 
al 8vo.2/. 12s. 6d; and 4to. coloured, 5/. 5s. 

Memoirs of India; by R. G. Wallace. 
8vo. IAs. 

The History of the Commonwealth of 
England; by Wm. Godwin. 8vo. 14s. 

The life of Joanna, Queen of Naples. 
2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

Ancient Poetry of Spain; translated 
by J. Bowring. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pastor of Blamont, an authentic 
Narrative. 1s, 6d. 


Eugenia, a Poem ; by Mrs. Wolferstan. 

The Agamemnon of schylus, in Eng- 
lish Verse, with Notes, by J. Symmons. 8vo, 

The Birds of Aristophanes, in English 
Verse, with Notes; by the Rev. H. F, 
Cary. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Star in the East, with other Poems, by 
J.Condor. 6s. : 

Hints to Emigrants, in a Series of Let- 
ters from Upper Canada; by the Rey. 
W. Bell. 4s. 6d.; 8vo. 6s. 

The Inventions of Ancients and Mo- 
derns, in the use of Inebriating Liquors ; 
by S. Morewood. 8vo. 12s. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land. 5s. form- 
ing Part I. and Il. of the Modern Trave!l- 
ler. 

The Spanish Daughter, by the Rev. G. 
Butt ; revised by Mis. Sherwood. 2 vols, 
16s. 

The History of a Servant Maid ; with 
Baxter’s Advice to Servants. 2s. 6d. 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN TAHITI. 

In default of better arguments against 
Christian Missions, it has been a fre- 
quent resort of those who oppose them, 
to deny in the broadest terms their 
practical utility, and to refer the most 
sober descriptions of the actual pro- 
gress of the Gospel angong the heathen 
at our Missionary Stations, to interest- 
ed, or, at the best, credulous statements 
of the Missionaries and their abettors. 
We have no hesitation, for ourselves, 
in believing that the accounts inserted 
in the Missionary Reports, are a fair 
and temperate record of actual facts ; 
but, even if we could feel any doubt on 
this point, we have, happily, the most 
irrefragable corroborations from un- 
connected and impartial sources. In 
the case of the Moravian Missions, for 
example, we have adduced in our pa- 
ses various testimonies from neutral 
travellers, and other writers: with re- 
card to the benefit of West Indian Mis- 
sions, Wwe might produce much similar 
evidence: testimonies also are accu- 
mutating from the East Indies, where 
we have been so roundly informed that 
no genuine converts—vel duo vel ne- 
mo—are to be found; and most of all 
in Sierra Leone, where the progress of 
the Gospel has been more rapid and 
satisfactory than perhaps in any other 
part of the world since the first age of 
Christianity, and respecting which 


misrepresentation has fully kept pace 
with this remarkable renovation, the 
attestations of persons of various views 
and habits ; of public functionaries, 
civil and military; of the inhabitants 
and strangers ; of Englishmen, French- 
men, and Americans, have concurred 
in proving to the full, the truth of the 
testimony of the Missionaries, who 
have so diligently laboured, and many 
of them fallen, at this honourable post 
of toil and usefulness. We have often 
adverted to the astonishing progress 
of Christianity, and its attendant bless- 
ings, in some of the South Sea Islands, 
and have brought forward testimonies 
to this fact, unconnected with the state- 
ments of the Missionaries. In our last 
volume, page 512, will be found an in- 
teresting communication of this kind, 
from an impartial spectator, on board 
the Good Hope, which anchored in 
1822, at Tahiti. The following ex- 
tract from an official letter, lately ad- 
dressed by a French Naval Officer, M. 
Duperney, to the Minister of Marine, 
still further confirms these auspicious 
accounts : 

* On the 3d of May, at sunrise, the 
sky cleared up; the black vapours 
which for some days had bounded our 
horizon, were dissipated ; and instant- 
ly the Isle of Tahiti (Otaheite) pre- 
sented to our eyes the rich and allu- 
ring productions, which grow sponta- 
neously, and in abundance, in its soil. 


“ 
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“When Wallis, Bouganville, Cook, 
and Vancouver, touched at this island, 
great numbers of the natives came on 
board their vessels: we were, therefore, 
much surprised at not seeing a single 
canoe approaching us; but we soon 
learned the cause: all the islanders 
were attending Divine worship ; but 
early the next morning they came on 
board in great numbers, bringing with 
them all kinds of provisions. 

*“ The Isle of Tahiti is now very dif- 


ferent from what it was in the time of 


Captain Cook, (in 1767.) The Mis- 
sionaries of the London Society have 
totally changed the direction of the 
manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, Idolatry exists no longer ; Chiris- 
tianity is generally adopted. The wo- 
men no longer go on board the ships ; 
and even on land they behave with ex- 
traordinary reserve.* Marriages are 
contracted as in Europe; even the 
King, at present, can have but one 
wife. The women are admitted to the 
table of their husbands. The infamous 
society of Arooys (for destroying chil- 
dren) no longer exists; and the sangui- 
nary wars to which these people were 
accustomed, as well as human sacrifi- 
ces, have ceased since 1816. All the 
natives can read and write: they have 
religious books translated into their 
language, and printed in the island. 
Handsome churches have been built, 
and twice a week the people go in great 


* An extract from this letter, which ap- 
peared in a periodical work in this country, 
mentions a circumstance, only conveyed 
by inference in the copy from which we 
translate—that the sailors were unable to 
find, among the women of the island, any 
of those vicious associates with which most 
seaport towns abound. Let the reader 
contrast this with our own metropolis itself, 
of which a philosophical foreigner, not 
writing on the subject, but illustrating a 
medical question, incidentally says, (we 
give his own words,) * Impuberes et non- 
dum adulte puelle mercenarie, Londinum 
presertim, ex vicinis maxime suburbiis, 
confluunt, et questum corpore facientes, 
ingenti numero plateas noctu pervagan- 
tur.” (Blumenbach de Generis Humani 
Varietate, sect. iii.) Could Blumenbach 
no where find on the continent, notin Pa- 
ris itself, so flagrantan example as in the 
capital of the British dominions; and shall 
nota Christian police be aroused to the 
suppression of these baneful and disgrace- 
ful immoralities? What must our own 
sailors, and even their officers, think of the 
contrast between Tahiti and those profli- 
gate scenes which we lately alluded to, as 
familiar on board our own ships on their 


feturn to their native ports? 
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devotion to attend the public ministra- 
tions. Individuals are often seen taking 
notes of the most interesting passages 
of the sermon. The Missionaries yearly 
convoke at Paparo the whole of the 
population, which amounts to 7000 
souls. This Assembly is at present sit- 
ting. A discussion is going on respect- 
ing a new code of laws, and the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the nation ascend the 
tribune, and speak for whole hours with 
great earnestness. About two months 
since, the Island of Tahiti declared it- 
self independent. A red flag, with a 
white star in the upper corner, is now 
mounted in the place of tie English 
colours which Wallis set up. The Mis- 
sionaries, however, are regarded with 
great veneration, and have preserved 
their influence.” 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

We have of late, on several occa- 
sions, laid before our readers various 
interesting particulars respecting the 
present condition and prospects of 
the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and have stated, that subserip- 
tions are solicited in this country for 
three objects of great importance to the 
interests of that infant communion. 
The first of these objects is the general 
theological seminary at New-York ; 
the second is the proposed seminary in 
Ohio; and the third an intended colle- 
giate institution in Connecticut. The 
necessity for these three several institu- 
tions, and the plan embraced by each 
of them, will be found in detail in om 
former Numbers. (See Chirist. Ob. for 
January, 1824, p. 52; and February, 
pp. 120, 123.) 

Bishop Hobart, of New-York, has 
been in this country, receiving dona 
tions for the general seminary ; Bishop 
Chase, of Ohio, for the proposed West- 
ern seminary; and the Rev. N. Whea- 
ton, of Hartford, in Connecticut, for 
the Episcopal college. It has been om 
object to befriend, as far as was in ou 
power, all three of these useful insti- 
tutions; and for this reason, as well as 
for the peace of the American Church 
in general, we have presented the 
clans of each on its own grounds, ab- 
staining from entering into a contro- 
versy which has found its way into se- 
veral periodical publications in this 
country, respecting their several merits. 
We allude to this discussion at present, 
only for the sake of stating, that it is at 
an end. Those of our readers, on ei 
ther side of the Atlantic. who take an 
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interest in the affairs of the American 
Episcopal Church, will be gratified in 
Jearning, that, by a mutual arrangement 
among the friends of these several institu- 
tions, they now appear in their true light, 
as co-operating for the same great object, 
and deserving of the patronage of all who 
wish well to the Anglo-American Church. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We mentioned, in our review of Frank- 
lin’s Narrative, that the Church Mission- 
ary Society had opened a benevolent com- 
munication with the North West Ameri- 
can Indians. The Society’s incipient ope- 
rations are as follow: They have esta- 
blished a mission at Red River settlement, 
on the river of that name, south of Lake 
Winnipeg, about fifty miles from its en- 
trance into the lake. ‘They have in their 
service, at this station, Mr. West and Mr 
Jones, missionaries; Mr Harbidge, school- 
master; and Mrs. Harbidge, schoolmis- 
tress. A schoolhouse, sixty feet by twenty, 
has been erected. it is also used as a place 
of worship. Indian children are to be 
maintained and educated ; and, when qua- 
lified, to be sent home to teach their coun- 
trymen. Four promising boys have been 
baptised. The Indians iv the more imme- 
diate vicinity are Chippewas. Dr. Morse 
speaks of the settlement as an excellent 
station for aneducation family. Mr. West 
has made extensive excursions among thie 
Indians. The officers of the Northwest 
expedition, whom Mr. West met at York 


Fort, expressing much interest On behalf 


of the Esquimaux; Mr. West walked to 
Fort Churchi!l, and had an interview with 
one of the tribes, the people of which ma- 
nifested a great desire for instruction. 
The present state of the North American 
Indians generally, in reference to Chris- 
tian instruction, is as follows: We find 
no Protestant missions to the native tribes 
vet established, southward of the United 
States, though one has been for some time 
in contemplation to the Mosquitos. Of the 
Indians connected with the United States, 
amounting to 471,417, no missions have 
yet been attempted among the 170,000 in- 
habiting the country between the Pacific 
and the Rocky Mountains. Among the 
180,000 between those mountains and the 
Mississippi, missions are as yet chiefly con- 
fined to the Osages, and a migration of the 
Cherokees. Among the 120,000, however, 
scattered through the States lying between 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic, missions 
are in active operation. Within the last 
few years, they have been established 
among the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Cherokees of the southern States; 
while in Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan, and 
the Northwest Territory, about 45,000 In- 
dians open a wide field for benevolent ex- 
ertions. Among the Chippewas of the last 
two States, upwards of 15,000 in number, 
missions have been recently formed. To 
the Indians of Ohio, of whom there are 


about 2400, attention has been paid by 
different bodies: a mission has been lately 
established among the Wyandots of this 
State; and the Society of Friends is at- 
tempting the civilization of another tribe. 
In the State of New-York, upwards of 5000 
Indians, consisting chiefly of Oneidas, Se- 
necas, Onondagas, and Tuscaroras, the 
remnants of the former confederacy of the 
Six Nations, together with 2500 Indians of 
various tribes in the New-England States, 
have been supplied, for many years, more 
or less, with religious and moral instruc- 
tion. To the north of the United States, 
in the British territories, religious instruc- 
tion is given to the Mohawks, Delawares, 
and Red River Indians, 

These labours were first directed to the 
Aborigines of New-England, now reduced 
toa pitiful remnant. In reference to these 
Indians, Dr. Morse remarks, “ On these 
tribes, formerly, and on others now ex- 
tinct, were bestowed the missionary la- 
bours, almost single handed, of Elliot, the 
Mayhews, Edwards, the Sergeants, Kirk- 
land, Wheelock, Badger, Occum, and 
others; whose zeal, trials, and faithful 
services are remembered and rewarded on 
earth, and, we doubt not, in heaven.” 


SCHOOL FOR CLERGYMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 

We announced in our volume for 1823, 
p- 520, the plan of a school for the daugh- 
ters of clergymen. The undertaking, we 
understand, advances prosperously. A 
very eligible purchase has been made at 
Cowen Bridge, in the parish of Tunstall, 
Lancashire. The old building has been 
much enlarged; and sixty pupils, at least, 
can be accommodated. About 1200/. will 
be required to meet the expenses of the 
purchase, the alterations, and outfit; to- 
wards which sum, 850/. have been re- 
ceived. The institution is conveyed to 
twelve trustees, principally clergymen, re- 
siding within a moderate distance from 
Cowen Bridge. The school is now open; 
and the entrance rules will be sent to those 
who may wish for further particulars, by 
application to the Rev. Carus Wilson, 
Tunstall Vicarage, and, under cover, to 
W. W. C. Wilson, Esq., M. P., Casterton 
Hall, Kirby-Lonsdale. It is calculated 
that an annual subscription of 250/. will 
be requisite to supply the deficiency of the 
payments made with each pupil, aud 
nearly 100/. have been contributed towards 
thissum. Twenty pupils are already en- 
tered, and three governesses are engaged. 

The terms for clothing, lodging, board- 
ing, and education, are 14/. a year. The 
education comprehends history, geography, 
the use of the globes, grammar, writing, 
and arithmetic, all kinds of needle work, 
and the nicer kinds of household work, such 
as getting up fine linen, ironing, &c. It 
accomplishments are required, an addi- 
tional charge of 3J. will be made for 
French, music, or drawing, 
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FOREIGN. 

France.—The present state of the 
French chambers renders the pro- 
ceedings in those assemblies destitute 
of the interest attached to the discus- 
sions in our own parliament. Scarcely 
any debate or occurrence has arisen 
hitherto in their session to demand 
much notice. The financial affairs of 
the country are so prosperous, or rather 
the rate of the interest of money 
throughout Europe is so low, that the 
government is maturing a plan for re- 
ducing the interest of the whole of the 
public debt. An ordinance has been is- 
sued, respecting scholastic institutions ; 
the effect of which, we grieve to say, is 
to subject public education still further 
than at present, to the bigotted influ- 
ence of ultra-royalism and Popery. 

DOMESTIC. 

Parliament has continued to be oc- 
cupied till the Easter recess, chiefly 
with subjects of domestic interest. 
The unanimity of our public men on 
almost all the great principles of our 
home and foreign policy, has left little 
room for hostile debate. Seldom or 
never have we known a session so 
amicably, or more usefully, conducted. 
The avowed system of government, 
to adhere to the principles of what 
may be called our insular policy ; se- 
dulously to cultivate commerce and 
the arts of peace ; to relax unnecessary 
and injurious restrictions on trade, 
manufactures, and personal liberty, 
has called forth, even from the leaders 
of opposition, many decided expres- 
sions of approbation. We wish, how- 
ever, that we could add, that this spi- 
rit of mutual conciliation and co-ope- 
ration, had extended to certain other 
subjects, which involve ultimately the 
best interests of the community. We 
wish, for example, we could find all 
parties agreeing to devise some plan 
for the universal Christian education of 
the people, and for abolishing the pre- 
sent baneful system of pauperism. We 
wish, also, that the existing impedi- 
ments to the erection of Episcopal 
places of worship could be removed, 
by vesting for a time the patronage in 
those who erectthem. It is true, that 
Parliament, with few dissentient voi- 
ces, has consented to devote half a 
million of money for building new 
churches ; but we could earnestly wish 
that, not content with patching a few 
shreds, the Government and Legisla- 
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ture would resolutely encounter the 
real gravamina of this great question, 
and review the whole system of plura- 
lities, non-residence, translations, and 
other evils, not necessarily incident to 
our venerable Establishment, much 
less “* part and parcel” of its constitu 


tion, but which have rradually Cre} 
into th ? let Lils of Its bidtlalt ment 
and which, unless timely checke 


may,in the pre tate ot the purblr 
min work its downfall. We wisi, 
also, st fervently, that our public 

meno! all parties, agreeing as they 
noninally do, ino recognising Chris- 
tianity, both as a Divine revelation and 
as the religion of their country, would 
act upon, or at least tolerate, a direct 
reference to its principles, on questions 
which necessarily involve them. And 
here, notwithstanding our unfeigned 
respect and veneration for our national 
representation, we think that the pub- 
lic has something to complain of fron 
what is reported occasionally to take 
place within the walls of Parliament. 
It is most gricvous, if it be true, that 
no mau cau stand up ina professedly 
Christian assembly, and a_ British 
House of Commons, and advocate any 
point invoiving the higlrest interests of 
the community, upon the broad prin 

ciples of the Bible, without exposing 
himself to the risk of *contempt or ri- 
dicule. It is grievous, if a member at 
Parliament may not even advocate a 
question of humanity or philanthropy, 
without being suspected of canting 
hypocrisy ; if he may not present a pe- 
tition agaist the gross desecration of 
the Christian Sabbath, without en- 
countering sneers and reprobation, as 
an abettor of puritanical fanaticism, 
We hear, or did hear, much of the in- 
fidelity and blasphemy of a few ob- 
scure Radicals; but the injurious ef 

fect of such attacks upon Divine reve- 
lation, and upon the religious institu- 
tions of the country, is trivial, compa 

red with the deleterious influence ot 
that practical indifference or contempt. 
which is evinced by some men of high 

er rank, and, in the main, better prin- 
ciples, as often as Christianity is recog 

nised in any other form than a mere 
political institution. To take but one 
illustration, the one just alluded to—- 
the ross desecration of the day of sa- 
cred rest: There is not a religious 
man inp the country who does not 
deeply lament this great public evil: 

2Nn 
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and there is not an individual, who 
has turned his mind to the considera- 
tion of means for its prevention, who 
is not mortified at discovering that the 
existing laws are wholly ineffectual 
forthat purpose. Yet, with this con- 
viction widely disseminated, and with 
hundreds of thousands of the commu- 
nity anxious for a remedy, and eager 
to petition the Legislature to provide 
one, the best friends of the measure 
hesitate to set afloat the question, 
doubtful where to look among our pub- 
lic men for co-operation, in a spirit 
comporting with its sacredness and 
importance. The Christian public 
ought not to lose sight of such subjects, 
especially in exercising their constitu- 
tional rights and influence as electors 
for the national representation. The 
root of the evil, we fear, lies deep in 
the lamentably defective Christian 
education of too many of our public 
men. Our excellent daily and Sun- 
day schools are doing much for the 
poor; but when shall we universally 
witness a corresponding reformation 
in the early instruction of those who 
ure to give the tone to the national 
morals, and to make and execute the 
Jaws which the people at large are to 
obey ? 

The plan for the reduction of the 
Four per Cent. Stock has so fully suc- 
ceeded, that Government have adver- 
tised topay off at once, instead of by 


mstalments, the whole of the stock of 


those few holders, who have dissented 
irom the proffered terms. 

The Alien Act has been re-enacted 
fortwo years; but it is to expire in 
1226, without renewal. Some of its 
provisions have also been softened. 

Various Irish measures have occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament. We 
are glad to perceive, throughout all 
these proceedings, that, warm as are 
the contests which Trish questions usu- 
ally elicit, all parties, at length, fully 
concur in the paramount necessity of 
bestowing upon the people of the sis- 
ter island the benetits of education ; 
and that, with very few exceptions, 
there is a general concurrence of opi- 
nion, that this education must be 
Christian, grounded on the basis of 
Scripiural reading, in every school 
and cottage throughout Ireland. 

The evidence in the case of Mr. 
Smith, the missionary, has, at length, 
been laid before the public; and it 
more than contirms every anticipation 
we had formed of that most iniquitous 


transaction. It will be impossible for 
us now to go into any details on the 
subject : suffice it to say, that not only 
will the innocence of this murdered 
individual be made apparent, but a 
flood of light will be thrown on the 
abominations of the West Indian sys- 
tem. His private journal, intended 
for no eye but his own, but which has 
been dragged before the public by the 
West Indians, with a blindness to con- 
sequences that looks like judicial in- 
fatuation, will be found to exhibit a 
state of society, of which, probably, 
few who had not seen it with their 
eyes, could have formed an adequate 
conception. We must content our- 
selves with a brief extract : 


* August the 30th, 1817.—The Negroes 
of Success have complained to me late- 
ly of excessive labours and very severe 
treatment. I told one of their overseers, 
that I thought they would work their peo- 
ple to death.” 

“ September 13th, 1817.—This evening 
a Negro belonging to 
came to me, saying the manager was so 
cruel to him that he could not bear it. 
According to the man’s account, some 
time back , (two or three years,) he, with 
a few others, made complaints of the 
same thing to the Fiscal; on which ac- 
count the manager has taken a great 
dislike to him, and scarcely ever meets 
him without cursing him as he passes 
by; the punishment which he inflicts 
upon him dreadfully severe ; for every 
little thing he flogs him. I believe Ned 
to be a quiet harmless man; I think he 
does his work very well. A manager 
told me himself that he had punished 
many Negroes merely to spite Mr, 
Wray. IL believe the Jaws of justice, 
which relate to the Negroes, are only 
known by name here; for while I am 
writing this, the driver is flogging the 
people, and neither manager nor oversecr 
ne ar.” 

* March 22nd, 1819.—While writing 
this, my very heart flutters at hearing 
the almost incessant cracking of the 
whip. Having just finished reading Mr. 
Walker’s Letters on the West-Indies, I 
have thought much of the treatment of 
the Negroes, and likewise the state of 
their minds. It appears to me_ very 
probable, that ere leng they will resent 
the injuries done to them. I should 
think it my duty to state my opinion 
respecting this to some of the rulers of 
the colony; but am fearful, from the 
conduct of the Fiscal in this late affair, 
of the Negroes being worked on Sun- 
day, that they would be move solicitous 
to silence me, by requiring me to cri- 
minate some individual, than to redress 
the wrongs done to the Slaves, by dili- 
gently watching the conduct of the 
planters themselves, and bringing them 
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to justice (without the intervention of mis- 
sionaries) when they detect such abuses 
ef the law as so frequently take place.” 

‘617th November, 1821,—Yesterday 
evening we had not more than fifty at 
the chapel; indeed, I cannot expect more 
till the coffee and cotton are gathered 
in; the people have scarcely any time to 
eat their food; they have none to cook 
it—eating, for the most part, raw yellow 
plantains. This would be bearable for a 
time, but to work at that rate, and to be 
perpetually flogged, astonishes me that 
they submit to it.” 

“¢ July 15th, 1823.—Mrs. de Florimont 
and her two daughters called to take 
leave of us; they are going to Holland. 
Mrs. de F. says, she is uncertain as to 
her return to the colony. Hamilton, the 
manager, came ii with them. His con- 
versation immediately turned upon the 
new regulations which are expected to 
be in force: he declared, that if he was 
prevented flogging the women, he would 
keep them in solitary confinement, with- 
out food, if they were not punctual with 
their work. He, however, comforted him- 
self in the belief, that the project of Mr. 
Canning will never be carried into effect ; 
and inthis I certainly agree with him. 
The rigours of Negro Slavery, I believe, 
can never be mitigated ; the system must 
be abolished.” 


We will add a large extract or two 
from the last letter which Mr. Smith 
had it in his power to write. It is da- 
ted from the colony jail. 


“¢ Dear and honoured Sirs,—I have just 
received your kind and sympathizing let- 
ter of the 19th November, and wil! en- 
deavour to answer it by this packet, if my 
emaciated frame will enable me to bear 
the fatigue of so doing. 

‘¢ It will be the less necessary at this 
period, for me to enter into particulars 
respecting the causes of the revolt, and 
my alleged concern in it, as you will be 
made fully acquainted with the latter by 
the documents that have been long since 
forwarded to the Society by Mrs. Smith, 
and by those which Mr. Elliot took with 
him. 

‘¢ The real causes and objects of the 
commotion among the Negroes are not, 
I think, very difficult to ascertain. TI ra- 
ther [think] Mrs. Smith has sent every 
document which came within our reach. 
There are very few written documents 
that I know of on the subject. Itis the 
opinion of the only ¢wo real friends | have 
in the colony at present, that a deputa- 
tion sent out by Government to investi- 
gate the causes of the revolt, would dis- 
cover wonders; and I have no doubt of 
the correctness of their views. 

*¢ You seem to be aware, in some mea- 
sure, of the unceasing animosity which 
the colonists, in general, and the plant- 
ers in particular, have to the instruction 
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of the Slaves, and to faith )i 

mes, on that account, ft you can bay 
no just idea of the rauce a fury the 
display against a Missionary, when an 
report is raised against him; which is ne 


untrequent, and always hasturned outt 
be false, as far as my knowledge has ex 


tended,” 


After illustrating this statement bv 
a striking extract from the Guiana 
Chronicle, he thus proceeds: 








“ You say you © he I e not beer 
left to struggle, unbetriended, with the 
powel of my enemies,’ Phanks be t 
God, 1 hay not been left altogeth 
Without a friend. ‘TI Rev. Mr. Ell 
has stood ! me, and ¢ t | 
much in alf ki Provi 
dence ral ( up, ul ct yY, ait ? 
warm and zealous 1 “the Re 


Mr. Austin. Nor must I omit the nan 


of Doctor Chapman, who ha taken 


warm interest In my cause; t the pious 
and independent princip| f these get 
tlemen prevent them from having mu 


influence in th matters; and Myr. Ay- 


rindell’s friendship, I inust not forget 1 


name. 
‘“* Under my persecutions and afflictior 
it affords me no small consolation, that 
the Directors cherish the assurance of my 
entire innocence. That I am innocent of 


the crimes which they have laid to my 
charge, I have not only the testimony ot 
my Own conscience in my favour, but the 
attestation of all my fiiends, who have 
made strict Inquiries into my conduct re 
lative to this affair.” 

“It appears as if the Directors hay 


some apprehensions of its having been 


VI 

possible, that I have diverted my mind 1 
some measure from the real object of 1 
mission, and entered int 1 correspon- 
cence and connexion with s« eo. those 
Societies which are formed for t} radua 
Abolition of Slavery. I ca t 
Directors th is not tne ca I te; 
correspol ence t c i i a 
occurred between me and any Societ 
All my papers were seized, without a1 
ment’s warning, and underwent a 1 
rigid examination, by a committee of ge: 
tlemen who were by no means my frien ' 
and yet nothing of the kind was ever pre q 
tended to be ciscovers ) 

“T suppose, by this time you ar 
no loss to know whether lam pursuy es 
my labours at Le Resouvenir. Ind , 
had not the revolt or irred, I must have 
relinquished them, at least for a 
derable time, in ler to ok € IrCs- 
toration of mv ce lining he th t more 
salubrious climate; but my close inpri- 
sonment, with its innumerable privations, ; 
has prevented me froin taking t ste 
and has brought me to the borders of the 
grave. 


‘lt grieves me. dear Sirs, that TI am 


now a wUseiess wi en " ne 
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Ihave endeavoured, from the beginning, 
to discharge my duties faithfully. In 
doing so, Ihave met with the most un- 
ceasing opposition and reproach, until at 
length the adversary found occasion to 
triumph over me. but so iar have these 
things been from shaking my confidence 
in which I 
was engaged, that, if [ were at liberty, 
and my health restered, I would again 
proclaim (all my days) the glad tidings 
of salvation, ainidst similar opposition; 
but of this I see no prospect. The Lord’s 
hand is heavy upon me: still] can praise 
His name, that though outward afflictions 
abound towards ine, yet the consolations 
of the Gospel abound also, and I believe 
He will do all things well. 

“Tam, dear sirs, in much afiliction, 

* Your useless, but devoted servant, 

(Sigued) ‘JOHN SMITH.” 
The following extract from a letter 
from Mrs. Elliot, wife of the Mission- 
ary, dated Jan. 14, 1824, shows that the 
Demerara tragedy had not vet closed. 


in the goodness of the cause 


four Negroes hung in 
swn last week; and poor Sandy was 
hung, up the coast. Our good and faith- 
ful friend, Mr. Austin, hearing they in- 
tended to make Out a story to answer 
their purpose, from Sandy's confession, 
jeft town with our friend Mr, C, (Dr. Chap- 
man.) They arrived just as the troops 
reached the estate; but our enemies were 
quite disappointed, for Sandy told them 
that Mr. Smith nerer taught them to rebel, 
and died praying for poor Mr. Smith, that 
God would him from his ene- 
inies. Achilles, belonging to the Baron, 
(an estate near Le Resouvenir,) really, 
as they said, preached tothem. He told 
them that religion had restrained them 
(the Negroes) in this instance; and said 
Mr. Smith knew nothing of the rebellion 
until it had broke out. What he said, 
inade a great impression on all present.” 


« There were 


delive 


But the blood of the martyred Mis- 
sionary, and of these murdered Ne- 
croes, will not be silent. Already its 
sound has gone forth throughout the 
land; and from every corner of it the 
most energetic expressions of public 
feeling have begun to proceed. The 
following resolutions of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety afford only a fair specimen of 
the general sentiment; namely, “ That 
this meeting is decidedly of opinion 
that the disturbance among the Negroes 
of that colony, {(Demerara,) is to be at- 
tributed to the immoderate labour ex- 
acted of them—to the severity of treat- 
ment to which they were subjected—to 
the opposition of the planters to the 
religious information of the Slaves— 
and to withholding the instructions of 
Government concerning the whip :— 
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‘That the trial of Mr. Smith has been 
excited and carried on in direct oppo- 
sition to the well-defined and impartial 
procedure of every English court of 
judicature, and which would have re- 
sulted in the death of Mr. Smith, but 
for the interposition of his Majesty, 
our most gracious sovereign :—That 
the moral and legal innocence of Mr, 
Smith is apparent; and that this Com- 
inittee, instead of being ‘ashamed of 
his bonds,’ believe that many of the 
Whites residing on the plantations, are 
indebted for the preservation of their 
lives, to the Christian precepts incul- 
cated by him in the discharge of his 
duties as a Christian Missionary, of 
which, testimony has been borne by 
the Episcopal Chaplain of the colony, 
in the following terms:—‘I feel no 
hesitation in declaring, from the inti- 
mate knowledge which my most anx- 
ious inquiries have obtained, that in the 
late scourge which the hand of an All- 
wise Creator has inflicted on this ill- 
fated country, nothing but those reli- 
gious impressions which, under Provi- 
dence, Mr. Smith has been instrumen- 
tal in fixing—nothing but those princi- 
ples of the Gospel ot peace which he 
has been proclaiming, could have pre- 
vented a dreadful effusion of blood 
here, and saved the lives of those very 
persons who are now (1 shudder to write 
it) seeking his :°>—That this Meeting 
will support, to the utmost of its power, 
the efforts contemplated by the Direc- 
tors of the Parent Society, for obtain- 
ing in this country a reversal of the 
sentence passed by the Court-martial 
at Demerara on their greatly persecu- 
ted Missionary.” 

A petition has been presented to the 
House of Commons on the subject, by 
the Directors of the Missionary So- 
ciety ; and it is expected that the mat- 
ter will be regularly brought under dis- 
cussion in Parliament, in the course of 
the ensuing month. 

We have learned from good autho- 
rity, that, in addition to all the indig- 
nities and cruelties heaped upon Smith, 
the governinent of Demerara absolute- 
lv refused to permit his afflicted widow 
to enjoy the melancholy satisfaction of 
attending him to the grave; and that 
her application to have some money, 
which had been taken from her de- 
ceased husband, at the time-of his ar- 
rest, restored to her, was rejected, on 
the plea that the money, about 2000 
guilders, must be appropriated to de- 
tray the expense of his board in jail!! 
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THE REV. W. J. ABDY. 


Mr. Aspy was born in London, Septem- 
ber 17, 1755. His father dying when he 
was quite young, he was left to the care 


of his mother, towards whom he con-" 


stantly evinced the utmost filial affection 
and obedience. His moral and religious 
conduct was uniformly, from a child, ex- 
emplary. Like Obadiah, he “ feared the 
Lord from his youth ;” but such a zealous 
and fervent character did his piety assume, 
when he was about seventeen years ef age, 
that, in compliance with his own earnest 
wish, arrangements were made for his 
entering into the Church, though he was 
not originally designed for holy orders. 
Accordingly, in 1775, he became a mem- 
ber of Magdalen-hall, in the university of 
Oxford, and, at the regular period, took 
his degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts. He was ordained deacon in March, 
1778, and priest in the following year, 
upon the curacy of Staines, Middlesex; 
an important station—for besides the pa- 
rish of Staines itself, the two adjoining 
parishes of Laleham and Ashford are at- 
tached to the vicarage: at each of which 
three churches, the curate performed a full 
service every Sunday. Never, probably, 
did any one enter into holy orders with 
more pure and disinterested views; worldly 
ease and emolument he never anticipated ; 
his sole inducement to engage in the sa- 
cred ministry were the hope and desire of 
being an humble instrument in proclaim- 
ing the unsearchable riches of his Saviour, 
in a church whose formularies he loved, 
as breathing the spirit of genuine and un- 
affected devotion, and whose constitution 
he revered, as built upon the foundation 
of Christ and his Apostles. 

After having served the curacy of Staines 
with exemplary diligence and fidelity for 
two years, Mr. Abdy removed to London, 
and became curate to the Rev. Dr. Ap- 
thorp, rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side; and was soon afterwards elected to 
the Sunday-afternoon Lectureship of All- 
hallows, Lombard-street, which he re- 
tained till the year 1803. The connexion 
with De. Apthorp soon terminated by his 
entering upon the curacy of St. Johns, 
Horslydown, in the year 1782. 

He was now fixed in that situation in 
which Providence was pleased to deter- 
mine that he should continue for the long 
space of forty-one years, and where he 
was to end his ministerial labours. It is 
interesting to look back upon these labours, 
and to see in what manner this faithful 
servant of Christ continued to prosecute 
them, amidst the various events which so 
long a residence in his parish must have 
given rise to. What his own feelings were, 
‘On entering upon this charge, may be col- 





Obituary. 


lected from his first sermon ;* and the style 
of preaching, and line of conduct there 
marked out, were invariably adhered to 
by him through life. This uniform consis- 
tency of principle and action added great 
weight to the general excellency of his 
character. One of his first acts in the 
parish was to establish, with the consent 
of the rector, a Thursday evening lecture ; 
and soon afterwards, by the munificence 
of the late Henry Thornton, Esq., one of 
the Members for Southwark, a Sunday 
Schoo! was formed, in which several hun- 
dred children received not merely the be- 
nefit of instruction to fit them for the du- 
ties of social life, but by the personal and 
active services ef their minister, were 
taught those things which would make 
them wise unto salvation, 

In 1784, Mr. Abily succeeded to the Sun- 
day-evening lectureship of Bow church, 
Cheapside, which he continued to hold till 
his death; and in the same year married 
a young lady of the name of Knott, whom 
it pleased God to take to himself the fol- 
lowing year, to her husband’s great sor- 
row and afiliction. His second marriage 
was equally happy with his first, and, 
through the blessing of God, proved of a 
much longer duration: it was contracted 
with Miss Perkins, daughter of John Per- 
kins, Esq., of Staines, whose amiable 
sweetness of manners, united with hum- 
ble, fervent piety, rendered her in every 
respect a most suitable companion for a 
Christian minister. 

The momentous public events which, 
about the year 1792, were beginning to 
transpire, engaged much of his thoughts 
and attention. He entered into them not 
as an intemperate partisan, or a mere cal- 
culating politician, but as a true British 


* This sermon is printed (Sermon xi.) 
in the posthumous volume of Mr. Abdy's 
sermons, just published. The editor, Mr. 
Abdy’s son, and the successor in his rec- 
tory, apologizes for the composition of 
these discourses, which are given to tlie 
public almost word for word as they were 
preached in the ordinary course of the 
author's pulpit ministrations. They will, 
however, be found amply to deserve the 
character which he has bestowed upon 
them, as * exhibiting the fundamental 
truths of Christianity in a style of great 
earnestness and affection; and no reader 
can peruse them without acquiring a very 
high esteem for the writer, as a humble 
and practical Christian, a judicious and 
scriptural theologian, and an affectionate 
and faithful minister of Christ. To this 
volume is prefixed a memoir of Mr. Abdy, 
which contains many interesting passages 
from his diary and letters, not comprised! 
in the pwesent obituary. 
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patriot, and as a:. ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace, whose kingdom is not of 
this world. The part he took in these 
matters was in their reference to moral 
order, and the influence they would have 
upon the state of religion; such was the 
bearing of all his Fast and Thanksgiving 
sermons at this period. On the establish- 
ment of volunteer corps, Mr. Abdy was 
unanimously requested to become the 
chaplain of that which was enrolled in St. 
John’s. This office he accepted, and con- 
scientiously performed the duties of it. 

Early in the year 1803, the living of St. 
John’s became vacant, by the death of the 
Rev. R. Penneck ; upon which an appli- 
cation was made by Mr. Henry Thornton 
in behalf of Mr. Abdy, and which there 
is every reason to believe would have been 
successful, had it not been for a similar 
application from another quarter, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Hubbard, who had been the 
lecturer of St. John’s for some years. He 
continued in the curacy, and succeeded to 
the afternoon lectureship, which Mr. Hub- 
bard now resigned, and which of course 
led to Mr. Abdy’s resignation of his after- 
noon duty at Allhallows, Lombard-street. 
In 1805; Mr. Abdy was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Foster, in the Friday evening 
lectureship of St. Antholin’s; but relin- 
quished it in a few months, on being ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor rector of 
St. John’s, at the representation of Mr. 
Thornton, on the death of Mr. Hubbard, 
in 1805. 

The years which Divine Providence was 
pleased to allot to this faithful minister in 
his new appointment, were seventeen, and 
they were spent in the same course of con- 
sistent and zealous piety as the preceding 
twenty-four. Few incidents occurred to 
diversify the uniform tenor of his public 
and domestic life ; devoting himsels en- 
tirely to the concerns of his parish and 
family, he was little known beyond that 
contracted sphere; but here was the sta- 
tion assigned him by God, and in it he 
laboured with anxious solicitude to fulfil 
the various duties which devolved upon 
him. 

In 1807, he sustained the office of chap- 
lain to James Newsome, Esy., then High 
Sheriff for the county of Surrey ; on which 
occasion he preached two assize sermons, 
before the Judges and Grand Jury; in 
both which discourses he failed not to 
make use of the solemn opportunity, by 
reverting to that final genera] assize, 
when all must stand at the judgment- 
seat of Christ, and where each indivi- 
dual must hear the irreversible sentence 
of absolution or of condemnation passed 
upon him by the Almighty Judge of quick 
and dead. 

Sunday, February 9th, 1823, proved to 
be the last Sabbath on which Mr. Abdy 
performed public duty. After his return 
from Bow Church, in the evening, an at- 
tack of gout came on, which in a few days 
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confined him to the house, and mostly to 
his chamber, till Sunday, the 30th March. 
During the whole of this confinement, his 
mind and spirits were in a remarkably 
happy frame; he was so cheerful and re- 
signed, that it was a pleasure to visit his 
abode of weakness; the greater part ot 
his time was spent in reading himself, and 
in being read to by his children. The fol- 
lowing are two or three extracts from his 
journal, written at this period. They are 
introduced merely to show the general 
habit of his mind :— 

* March 17. This day four weeks, I took 
to my chamber. The visitation has been 
marked with many circumstances of Di- 
vine goodness and mercy; my pain has 
not been excessive or perpetual, and never 
have I been enabled to bear it with more 
patience and resignation to the will of 
God. Ihave found the greatest kindness 
from my children, and attention from my 
servants, and enjoyed innumerable other 
comforts, the least of which I am altoge- 
ther unworthy of. WhenI shall get about 
as usual, God only knows; and to himI 
desire humbly to submit myself; he is 
very good and gracious, and lays no more 
upon me than he enables me to bear; but 
I want a strong sense of his love to me, 
and of mine to him.” 

* March 22. The weather has changed; 
it may be in my favour. Perhaps, ere 
long, it will please God to bring me to his 
house of prayer: may I find the good of 
affliction, and learn obedience by the 
things I have suffered: may I not lose the 
good which I trust my retirement hath 
done me; but may I diffuse, more than 
ever, the savour of my Redeemer’s name 
among those who love Him, and me for 
his sake.” 

“ April 1. The tiie, last week, passed 
much as usual; my mind, I trust, upon 
the whole, was stayed on God;. penitent 
and humble, but not desponding ; having 
the great subject of the week (the passion 
of Christ) daily before me, and constant- 
ly praying that 1 might indeed ‘know 
Him and the fellowship of his sufferings.’ 
Through the goodness of God, I went to 
church both times on Sunday, and received 
the holy communion, I hope with true 
repentance and humble faith; and I thank 
God I found comfort both at and after the 
solemnity.” ‘ 

This is the last entry, and it was made 
in the morning of the day on which Mr. 
Abdy was seized with the attack which 
issued in his decease. From the very first 
moment of hisseizurey he anticipated the 
probable issue; he spoke of death as of a 
subject with which his mind was quite fa- 
miliar, and for which he was prepared ; 
no consternation was felt, all was tran- 
quillity. “If I live,” said he, “ all is well; 
but if not, all is well. Ican do so little 
for God, that perhaps it is best for me to 
go, far best; at least I hope so.” 

During the first week of his illness, he 
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was able, at times, to speak much; and 
most gratifying were the words he uttered. 
He bore his testimony to the grand truths 
of religion; gave his blessing to his chil- 
dren individually ; and was heard to ad- 
dress himself to his God and Saviour, ina 
thankful acknowledgment of past mercies, 
in earnest petitions for pardon, and in 
supplication for the continued favour of 
God. The following expressions are re- 
membered to have been uttered with pe- 
culiar fervour: “I thank thee, O God, 
for thy mercies towards me; thy compas- 
sion is infinite; I feel that | have every 
thing I could wish or desire; thy goodness 
tome is great. I thank thee for giving 
me grace to take hold of thy Christ, and 
thy salvation. I cannot praise thee and 
pray to thee as I could wish; but thou 
wilt guide me by thy counsel from all 
trouble, sin, and infirmity, and at last 
receive me to glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 

During the last seven days of his life, 
he became increasingly incapacitated for 
speaking; but the patience and submis- 
sion he exercised, and the calm and hap- 
py expression of his countenance, proved 
that his God, who had guided him through 
life, had not forsaken him in his last mo- 
ments. Supported by inward consola- 
tions, he waited with pious expectation 
the good pleasure of the Divine will to 
release him from the burden of the flesh, 
and admit him into the joys of paradise ; 
and his release was as peaceful as his pre- 
ceding sickness; without any emotion, he 
bade adieu to the world, and gently fell 
asleep in his Saviour. 

In briefly describing the character of Mr. 
Abdy, the writer begs leave to introduce 
an extract from a sermon preached at St. 
John’s, Horslydown, by the Rev. J. C. 
Abdy, on taking possession of the office 
Which had been so faithfully filled by his 
lamented parent. ‘ The points in my fa- 
ther’s character,” says Mr. J. C. Abdy, 
“to which I shall chiefly direct your at- 
tention, are such as evince his true undis- 
sembled piety : he was a consistent Chris- 
tian, he did not only preach Christianity 
in the pulpit, he preached it daily in the 
uniform practice of his life: he has been 
to this parish, for more than forty years, a 
living example of what a Christian should 
be. During that long period, there has 
been no moral spot or blemish in his cha- 
racter ; he has done nothing to tarnish the 
high reputation he hath justly acquired ; 
his grand aim, through life, has been, to 
have always a conscience void of offence, 
both towards God and towards man. 

“ A mild and amiable temper was ano- 
ther peculiarity in him that deserves to be 
noticed; he*took pains, according to St. 
Paul's injunction, to ‘live peaceably with 
all men.” He felt a benevolent kindness 
towards every individual; and if any one 
counteracted his wishes, or thwarted his 
designs for their good, or even openly op- 
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posed him, (for, kind and gentle as he was, 
he sometimes experienced the pain of op- 
position and enmity from others,) resent- 
ment was a passion to Which his breast 
was an entire stranger; he felt the un- 
kindness with which he was treated; but 
Was anxious to prove, even to those who 
thus acted towards him, that his conduct 
was not altered towards them, but was as 
ready as ever to cultivate peace and friend- 
ship. This temper of mind was indeed 
natural to him; his original constitution 
was formed for the exercise of love and 
kindness; but it was to Christian princi- 
ples that he owed the excellency to which 
it attained; his love to man was not the 
mere effusion of animal nature, it partook 
of a divine origin ; having the love of God 
in his heart, it expanded itself into the 
love of his neighbour. Allowing for the 
imperfections that belong to the best meu 
upon earth, there most probably never 
was one who came nearer to that noble 
model of Christian love, which St. Pau! 
has so beautifully described in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians; his was a 
charity that suffered long and was kind, 
he envied not, he vaunted not himsel(, 
he was not puffed up, he did not behave 
himself unseemly ; (as a man, and as a 
Christian, his humility was truly exem- 
plary;) he sought not his own; (indeed 
no man cared less for himself, was more 
indifferent to his own ease or comfort, had 
fewer desires, or was less anxious to gra- 
tify them; what he sought, was God's 
glory, and his people’s spiritual good ;) he 
was not easily provoked, he thought no 
evil, he rejoiced not in iniquity, but re- 
joiced in the truth; he bore all things, be- 
lieved all things, hoped all things, endured 
al] things. 

** But I goon to state another trait of 
my dear father’s character, which deci- 
sively proves the high tone of his religious 
piety ; he was eminently a man of prayer, 
and of communion with God; his con- 
versation was in heaven; it was clear that 
his heart and affections were there, by the 
general bearings of his discourse, and the 
spirituality of his devotions; like Enoch, 
he walked with God; he was in his fear 
all day long. Besides an habitual aptitude 
to give a serious turn to common conver- 
sation, and to deduce (though without 
any thing of obtrusiveness in his manner) 
from passing occurrences, some useful re- 
mark to lead the mind to the important 
concerns of eternity, he was regular in 
the discharge of his family and private de- 
votions. Daily have his children and ser- 
vants been witnesses of his fervent piety 
in the performance of the former of these 
holy exercises; and from my own know- 
ledge, 1 can state it to have been his prac- 
tice, of late years, to retire Miree times a 
day, like the pious Daniel, into his closet, 
there to hold communion with his God in 
private, on his knees. 

* In addition to the family and persona! 
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subjects which there engaged the best ener- 
gies of his soul, he was an earnest suppli- 
cant for others at the Throne of Grace ; 
frequently would he specify particular re- 
lations, friends, of acquaintances, by 
name, and implore the Divine blessing 
upon them, according to the several exi- 
gencies in which, at the time, they might 
be placed. As a loyal subject, and a true 
patriot, he prayed for his king and coun- 
try; taking an interest in the public affairs 
of nations, not as a mere politician, who 
regards them only as to their temporal re- 
sults, but as a Christian, who looks to 
higher and more noble results, his prayer 
was, ‘ that the course of this world might 
be so peaceably ordered by God’s gover- 
nance, that his church might joyfully serve 
him in all godly quietness.’ 

“ After the enumeration of these par- 
ticulars, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
that the several relations he sustained in 
life, were discharged with a -propriety 
which such Christian principles can alone 
secure. Asa parent, he was most affection- 
ate, and trained up his children in the way 
they should go. As a friend, he was most 
sincere; a simple disinterestedness mark- 
ed all his attachments. As a master, he 
was courteous and condescending; look- 
ing upon his domestics as a part of his fa- 
mily, he strove to promote their spiritual 
good. As aman, he was most strictly 
upright; exact to a point in every secular 
transaction; and withal liberal to the poor 
and distressed; ready to promote every 


proper work of charity and benevolence. 
As a minister of Jesus Christ, he was most 
faithful, discharging his clerical duties, 
not for lucre’s sake, but out of a willing 
mind; he was ready in season and out of 
season. His preaching was plain and im- 
pressive, declaring not the nice specula- 
tions of presumptuous men, but the whole 
counsel of God; joining the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, in an harmonious 
consistency. No greater delight, I verily 
believe, did he ever experience, than in 
endeavouring to act up to the injunction 
of the ordination service, namely, ‘to have 
in remembrance, into how high a dignity, 
and to how weighty an office he was 
called ; to be a messenger, a watchman, 
and steward of the Lord; to teach, to 
premenish, to feed, and provide for the 
Lord’s family; to seek for Christ’s shee} 
that are dispersed abroad, and for his 
children, who are in the midst of this 
naughty world, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever.’” 

This description, though coming from 
the lips of a son, will be allowed by a!! 
who were acquainted with the late Mr. 
Abdy, tocontain no exaggerated praise. 
May those who knew or read of the excel- 
lencies of this faithful servant of Christ, 
and especially his brethren in the pastoral 
office, imitate his holy and consistent ex- 
ample, and, after a life like his, of length- 
ened usefulness, as peacefully arrive at 
the same heavenly rest. 

AMICUS. 


Auswers to Correspondents, 


Zarnras; INcoG.; ETONENSIS; S. M.; W.; VICANUS; EvaafGxs; S. B.; T. B.; PX; 
EvGENIE; 11; T. R.; and J. B.; have been received, and are under consideration. 


In reply to ** A Constant Reader,” respecting the intended Index to the first twenty 
volumes of our work, we have to announce, that it is in a state of great forwardness ; 
indeed, it was nearly prepared for press long since, when a wish to secure the great- 
est accuracy, and to adopt some suggested improvements, induced us to have the 
whole of it once more revised, at considerable labour and expense. Our readers 


will, therefore, be gainers by the delay. 


We are acquainted with the work mentioned by ‘* A Layman,” (‘* A Vindication of 
the Authenticity of the Narratives in the first two Chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke,”) and can assure him, that our not having hitherto reviewed that, and various 
other learned and valuable publications, has not arisen from disrespect or indiffer- 
ence, but from the great number of new works which issue from the press, and the 
impracticability of our reviewing more than a very limited portion of them. 





